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THE MASTER’S PRESENCE. 
Lo! amid the press, 
The whirl and hum and pressure of my day, 
I hear thy garments sweep, thy seamless dress, 
And close beside my work and weariness 
Discern Thy gracious form, not far away, 
But very near, O Lord, to help and bless. 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes may see 
Only the glancing needle which they hold, 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly, 
And every breath is like a litany ; 
While through each labor, like a thread of 
gold, 
Is woven the sweet consciousness of Thee ! 


—Susan Coolidge. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF QUAKER DOCTRINE:' 


A NEw prophet had arisen,—a false prophet, cried the 
orthodox,—a true prophet of God, exclaimed hun- 
dreds and thousauds, who asserted that they them- 
selves knew in their own experience a similar inspir- 
ation. Within ten years Quaker meetings were es- 
tablished all over England, and some in Ireland and 
Scotland. Soon the new doctrine spread to Germany 
and Holland, and in the American colonies. What 
was this new gospel, or new edition of the old gospel, 
and wherein lay its attractive force? George Fox’s 
revelations were the seed-thoughts of his teaching ; 
but a fuller consideration of its character will help us 
to understand how it won such speedy and signal 
success. 

The first thing that strikes us in George Fox’s 
preaching is its preéminently practical character. 
Christianity is above all things a moral force; but 
somehow or other the theological systems of Roman- 
ism and Protestantism have often been popularly con- 
strued as methods whereby the absence of morality 
can becondoned. The original impulse which drove 
George Fox into solitude was his horror at the incon- 
sistency of professedly religious people. When his 
conflict was over, and he returned to proclaim the 
everlasting gospel, morality was not to him a conse- 
quence of Christ’s salvation, but identical with it. 
His preaching was as much concerned about right 
conduct as about true theology. To him the distinc- 
tion between things secular and things religious 
seemed not to exist. He preached in the market as 
often as in the church, and about the market as much 
as about the church. At the outset of his ministry, 
he happened to be at Mansfield when the justices 
were sitting at an inn, supervising the hiring of ser- 

[Extracts from Frederick Storrs Turner’s book, ‘‘ The Qua- 
kers: A Study.” London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.] 
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vants.! Admonished of the Lord to go and speak to 
the justices that they should not oppress the servants 
in their wages, Fox drew near to the inn, but finding 
a company of fiddlers there, he shrank back, conclud- 
ing to wait for a more seasonable opportunity. In the 
morning the justices were gone. When the young 
prophet heard that, he tells us that he was struck 
blind. Standing there, he inquired of the innkeeper 
where the justices were to sit that day, and when his 
sight began to return, he ran thither as fast as he 
could, and faithfully delivered his message. Thence- 
forth he never dared to delay, though he found the 
duty painful, but went to the courts to cry for justice, 
and to the public-houses to warn the publican not to 
let the people have more drink than would do them 
good. In fairs and in markets he protested against 
deceitful merchandise, cheating and cozening, warn- 
ing all to deal justly and to speak the truth, to let 
their yea be yea and their nay be nay, and to do unto 
others as they would have others do unto them; and 
forewarning them of the great and terrible day of the 
Lord, which would come upon them all. Equally 
practical, though more in the spirit of his age than 
ours, was his testifying against May games and feasts, 
music and stage plays, “ for they burthened the pure 
life, and stirred up people’s minds to vanity.”? He 
visited schools to warn schoolmasters and mistresses 
to teach their pupils sobriety in the fear of the Lord ; 
and did not neglect to exhort parents and heads of 
households to a faithful discharge of their duties to- 
wards children and servants. George Fox began with 
this kind of preaching and stuck to it to the end. If 
people would be Christians, they should be moral 
Christians, for to none else would he concede the 
name. His latest biographer regards Fox especially 
as a social reformer ;* and undoubtedly Fox brought 
religion to bear upon social life with extraordinary 
persistence and success, and has stamped his follow- 
ers with this characteristic to the present day. But 
of social reform or political reform, independently of 
religious reform, George Fox never so much as 
dreamt. With him all life was a unity, all life was 
religion, and only by pure religion did he expect so- 
ciety and government to be regenerated. 

All these may be included as parts of that practi- 
cal religion of which George Fox became an example. 
But it would be a great mistake to look upon these 
particular practices as the essence of Fox’s teaching 
and the source of its power. No mere peculiarities of 
speech, opinion, or behavior could win acceptance 
for a new prophet; nor would unusual zeal for verac- 

i Journal,”’ I. 94. 


2“ Journal,” I. 104. 


3A. C. Bickley.—‘* George Fox and the Early Quakers.” 1884. 
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ty, honesty, chastity, and the other moralities be 
sufficient alone to produce the enthusiastic faith with 
which his message was received. We must go deeper 
for the causes of his success, and we cannot do better 
than enquire of his earliest and most devoted follow- 
ers, why he seemed to them a messenger from 
heaven. 

In 1652, George Fox entered Westmoreland, 
preaching as he went, and passed on to Furness. A 
friend took him to lodge at Swarthmore near Ulver- 
stone, the residence of Judge Fell, where it was the 
custom to entertain ministers and religious people. 
The next day, being a lecture or fast day, Mrs. Fell 
and her children went to church, but Fox would not 
accompany them. He waited until the prayers were 
over, and entered when the hymn before sermon was 
being sung. Let Mrs. Fell relate what ensued. “ And 
when they had done singing, he stood up upon a seat 
or form, and desired that he might have liberty to 
speak ; and he that was in pulpit said he might. And 
the first words that he spoke were as follows. ‘ He 
is not a Jew that is one outward ; neither is that cir- 
cumcision which is outward, but he is a Jew that 
is one inward ; and that is circumcision which is of 
the heart.’ And so he went on and said, how that 
Christ was the Light of the world, and lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world ; and that by 
this light they might be gatheredto God, ete. And I 
stood upin my pew, and I wondered at his doctrine, 
for I had never heard such before. And then he 
went on and opened the Scriptures, and said the 
Scriptures were the prophets’ words, and Christ’s 
words, and the Apostles’ words, and what, as they 
spoke, they enjoyed and possessed, and had it from 
the Lord: and said,then what had any to do with 
the Scriptures, but as they came to the Spirit that 
gave them forth? You will say,—Christ saith this, 
and the Apostles say this,—but what canst thou say ? 
Art thou a child of light, and hast walked in the 
light? and what thou speakest, is it inwardly from 
God? etc. This opened me so, that it cut me to the 
heart ; and then I saw clearly we were all wrong. So 
Isat me down in my pew again, and cried bitterly; 
and I cried in my spirit to the Lord, ‘ We are all 
thieves: we are all thieves; we have taken the 
Scriptures in words, and know nothing of them in 
ourselves.’ So that served me, that I cannot well tell 
what he spake afterwards ; but he went on in declar- 
ing against the false prophets, and priests, and de- 
ceivers of the people. And there was one, John Saw- 
rey, a justice of the peace and a professor, that bid 
the churchwarden take him away ; and he laid his 
hands on him several times, and took them off again, 
and let him alone; and then after awhile he gave 
over, and came to our house again that night. And 
he spoke in the family amongst the servants, and 
they were all generally convinced, as William Caton, 
Thomas Salthouse, Mary Askew, Anne Clayton, and 
several other servants. And I wasstricken into such 
a sadness I knew not what to do, my husband being 
from home. I saw it was the truth, and I could not 
deny it; and I did as the Apostle saith, ‘I received 
the truth in the love of it,’ and it was opened to me 
so clear, that I had never a tittle in my heart against 


| how it came into the heart.” 





it; but I desired the Lord that I might be kept in it; 
and then I desired no greater portion.’" So Margaret 
Fell became a quaker, and seventeen years afterwards, 
when Judge Fell had been dead more than ten years, 
she became Fox’s wife. She was a woman of beauti- 
ful spirit and great courage, toiling and suffering 
much for her faith, to which she was steadfast until 
death. From this account of her conversion, some 
may infer that previously she had been a formalist, 
without any heart-felt religion. But there is nothing 
in the narrative to support this view; she does not 
blame herself alone, but cries out that they were all 
thieves, thus including all those to whom she had 
looked up as teachers and examples. 

These instances may suffice to make it clear, how 
it was that Fox’s message came to human hearts as a 
new gospel, unimagined before, but once heard, com- 
mending itself as the very truth of God. They had 
been brought up in an awful reverence for the Bible, 
as the only Word of God to them ; but the doctrines 
which the clergy extracted from its pages, and deliv- 
ered as of divine authority, did not seem to them to 
be divine ; and they knew not where to look for a 
way out of their perplexities. Up rose one in their 
midst and told them that God had spoken to him, 
and was speaking to them, as surely as He spoke to 
prophets and aposties of old: they heard and won- 
dered, and believed, because they found it even so. 
God was speaking, had long been speaking, in their 
hearts, though hitherto they had not known that it 
was their Father’s voice. They had been taught that 
their salvation was purchased for them by a great 
transaction between the Son of G6d and the Father, 
which was effected sixteen hundred years before at 
Calvary, outside Jerusalem. The whole transaction 
was external to themselves, far off in the invisible, 
and their connection with it seemed remote, arbitrary, 
and uncertain. George Fox cried out among them, 
“ Do ye not see the blood of Christ? See it in your 
hearts, to sprinkle your hearts and consciences from 
dead works, to serve the living God.’*? Then they 
like himself, “ saw it, the blood of the New Covenant, 
They had been taught 
the duty of repentance, of forsaking sin, and that 
without holiness no man shall see the Lord: but in 
the same breath they had been warned that holiness 
was unattainable in this life. But George Fox told 
them that “ Christ did not die for sinners, that they 
should live all their life-time in sin, and die in their 
sins.” “ There is a time for men to see they havesin, 
and have sinned, and atime.to confess and forsake 
it; and there is a time to witness the blood of Christ 
cleansing from all sin, and there is a time to witness 
the truth born of God, which does not commit sin.’” 
They heard, and the joy of a great hope dawned upon 
their souls, like the light of the morning sun after a 
night of evil dreams. Fox’s gospel was the gospel of 
Light ; the light within, Christ the Light. One can 
imagine how his face shone as he spoke of the 
blessed Light in which he himself dwelt in unspeak- 
able peace. “O, therefore, you that know the light, 


) Testimony of Margaret Fox, prefixed to the‘ ‘ Journal a 5A. 
Journal,” 
oF ox's Works, 


“The Great Majesty,’ 
nal”’ Vol. 


’ page 89; see also “‘ Jour- 
II., page 185. 
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walk inthelight! For there are children of darkness 
that will talk of the light and of the truth and not 
walk in it; but the children of the light love the light 
and walk in the light.” Quakers, the world called 
them, but they called themselves “ friends of truth” 
and “ the children of the light.” Thechildren of the 
light,—they loved the name, for it expressed an in- 
ward reality. 

Thus the reception of Fox’s message is not unin- 
telligible to us. Its rejection also can be understood 
without believing that all who refused the new doc- 
trine were lovers of darkness more than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil. To many agrave, godly, 
and learned divine whose own experience confirmed 
to him the unique and incomparable inspiration and 
supreme authority of the Scriptures, which was the 
tradition of the Church, and the cardinal doctrine of 
the Reformation, this talk of the inward teacher, the 
Christ within, seemed dangerous heresy. Ecclesiasti- 
cal history showed him how the same deceitful ten- 
dency had appeared oftentimes before, a fruitful seed 
of a pernicious crop of errors. Not being gifted, as 
Fox supposed himself to be, with the discernment of 
spirits, we cannot judge how far the Rev. William 
Lampitt of Ulverstone, the Rev. Nathaniel Stevens of 
Drayton, and others who came under Fox’s condemna- 
tion were influenced by unworthy motives. We know 
that the best of the clergy, such men as Baxter, Owen, 
and Calamy, were leading antagonists of quakerism ; 
and in due course must set forth a summary of their 
arguments against it. First of all we want to get a 
clear conception of what Fox actually believed and 
taught: and already we have seen enough to account 
for the rapid establishment of the new Church. 


GEORGE TRUMAN ON BIRTHRIGHT MEM- 
BERSHIP.' 


My views on birthright membership are very simple. 
There does not appear to me any need for an argu- 
ment in its bebalf, as it carries all that is requisite to 
prove its necessity, if not its valne, along with it. 
Parents and children should be found worshiping at 
the same altar. If the child has no power, or suffi- 
cient intelligence to comprehend the wherefore of 
such assembling, the parent should be the exponent 
of the reason, for no other one, it seems to me, would, 
during the life of good and honorable parents, be a 
sufficient party to lead and open up to the child the 
position they hold to those parents and to the church 
or organization into which it has been their lot to be 
born. For, although we must admit that the admis- 
sion into the higher and more spiritual communion, 
the true and exalted Church, which is supposed to be 
adapted to a maturer growth and comprehension, 
may, or must be a resultant of close watchfulness 
and long and large experience, yet the truth must 
be visible to every observer, that the young child 
innocent and pure, is as near in unity to that perfect, 
spiritual body, as many whose long line of years and 
professed understanding of the growth of the soul en- 
ables them to be. “* Unless,” said Jesus, “ ye become as 
this little child, ye can in no wise enter the Kingdom 








1 Written in reply toa letter of inquiry regarding his views on 
the subject of birthright membership in the Society of Friends. 


































































of Heaven.” This, of itself, if considered authority, 
would be sufficient to settle the question as toa birth- 
right membership. If the church organization is de- 
signed in any wise to resemble a kingdom of heaven 
on earth, then every child coming into the world has 
a most undoubted right therein; and no one should 
have the power to exclude. The supposition that an 
indefinite period of the use of the rational and affec- 
tional facilities will give the right to enter the church 
must be a fallacy. If purity is the base of the 
church, then that mind which is pure belongs to it, 
no matter where found, or how far its intellectual 
powers may be developed. 

I am fully aware of the thought in which many 
indulge, viz: that children must realize a certain 
amount of knowledge of church matters, have some 
understanding of its creed, faith, and method of wor- 
ship, before they can be permitted to become asso- 
ciated with older minds who may have passed 
through these grades of religious instruction, and in 
order for this, we find an immense amount of effort 
put forth to bring the tender minds of children up to 
the standard supposed to be needed through the 
agency of “ Sunday-school” instructions, and other 
methods, oral and literary ; indeed there seems to be 
nothing left undone in order to realize with as much 
certainty as possible the desired quality. 

We see in this a dim perception of the right of the 
child to church-fellowship and care ; but an immense 
doubt of its Creator having the ability to place it in 
the wished-for position without human aid, such as- 
sistance is therefore, brought in, and years are ex- 
pended to fit the child to honor its divine author, 
and the Church (so called) to which it is destined to 
be attached. In this way they must stand outside 
the organization with all their accumulations until 
some peculiar power descends upon them, opens up 
their perceptions, and impels them to become con- 
nected with a body which, perhaps, may never fur- 
nish to them that view of the Divine Father which 
may be desired, because of the many obstructions of 
a merely traditional and human character which 
have been thrown in the way. 

The rights of children in the church being recog- 
nized, it seems to me that concerned minds who en- 
tertain that recognition will feel a deeper responsibil- 
ity as to their safety ina pure and truthful life. If 
an adult feels the need of a guard upon his own 
thoughts and actions, with what interest will he turn 
to those who are “ bone of his bone, and flesh of his 
flesh,” that they too may be preserved free from con- 
tamination and defilement, while fgrowing up from 
childhood to riper age. Will such}fa one look upon 
his child as a separate being from himself? Will he 
not rather hold him as a part of himself, and if he 
considers himself as a part of the{church, will he not 
necessarily carry his child along with him in that re- 
lation? It seems to me that such;?must be so; and 
hence all the argument against the; child’s right of 
birth-membership, goes|sim ply,to exclude themselves, 
as the right of one falls with the other, or is equally 
maintained. GrorGeE TRUMAN. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 27th, 1867. 
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SALVATION.' 
: Tue task of saving the world is put into the 
hands of every one of us. If we are only good 
enough, faithful enough, brave and pure enough, 
other souls will catch the inspiration and so the fer- 
ment of new life and love will spread. The lot of 
thousands of abject souls to-day is just what it is be- 
cause, being weak in themselves, they have not been 
brought into contact with sources of high inspira- 
tion. Many boys and girls are to-day drifting into 
downward ways, who, under the awakening power 
of some stronger life that could bear to them, insome 
tangible way, the currents of Divine love aud spirit- 
ual energy, might be bravely breasting the tide and 
struggling upward into the higher life. Shall we not, 
then, count it the part of selfishness and inhumanity 
to burden the weak with our evil examples, to lay 
upon the young the weight of vicious habits which 
we might avoid, to pollute the blood of coming gen- 
erations with the poison of vitiated tastes and appe- 
tites, to hinder the faltering right by our neglect and 
want of sympathy? Let us pray for the eyes to see 
and the hearts to feel the needs of those about us, to 
be the cup of strength to other souls, the power of 
cheer and helpand blessing, the inspiration to all 
that is high and pure. 

I have spoken of education as a saving force. 
This a slow but sure process of salvation. The pro- 
fessional evangelist gets in a hurry to bring in his 
sheaves, and reckons his hundreds saved in a few 
days’ time. He makes up his account of the re- 
deemed at each day’s close. But God seems in no 
such hurry. He takes uncounted millions of years 
to meke a world, and millions more to make even the 
beginning of aman. (And after all this time weare, 
most of us, only beginnings.) The beautiful and pre- 
cious things of the world and of life do not spring 
up perfect ina day. The scarlet globe of the straw- 
berry is the slow-grown child of a single tasteless 
cell. The ancestry of the flower that delights us 
with its beauty and perfume runs back to a weed. 
The rosy fruit on a thousand trees is the ripe result 
of long culture and experiment. Slowly the possi- 
bilities of use and beauty and joy have been seized 
upon and saved; rescued out of formless elements, 
and passed on to us to enrich and gladden our world. 

The better life of our day, as compared with past 
generations, has been a slow growth. It is really the 
education of living, of experience, that is getting the 
world forward on the line of progress. It is as if God 
said to us, “ Now you have tried this way of living 
long enough, let us see if there is not a better way; 
let us see if free government is not better than ty- 
ranny, if liberty of conscience is not better than the 
supremacy of church or spiritual hierarchy. Let us 
see if personal freedom for every humblest toiler is 
not better than slavery.” And so the great upheay- 
als come, the worid learns its lesson, and new forces 
blossom out in human nature, new activities of intel- 
lect and soul brigkten and beautify and ennoble ex- 
istence. 

To-day salvation is proceeding on the same divine 


1 Extracted from a discourse of J. R. Effinger, in Unity, Chi- 
cago. 
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method, is working on the same long lines of educa- 
tion and development. We are seeing that to save 
the world for a future time we must save the chil- 
dren of the present time; that the most effective way 
to reform a generation is to begin with its grand- 
fathers and grandmothers. And there is no encour- 
agement to idleness here. These methods are not 
easy methods. They have to fight their way to gen- 
eral acceptance, and this is often a hard battle, in 
which the true and the right seem sometimes to suf- 
fer defeat. It is much easier to run a revival meet- 
ing for three months, and there is more pleasing ex- 
citement about it to the multitude, than to support a 
kindergarten the year round. It is harder to take 
the boys and girls from the slums and teach them to 
do something that shall develop the skill of their 
fingers and the intelligence of their minds, and that 
moral power which comes of being able to do some- 
thing well, than it is to distribute tracta and sing 
hymns. And yet the brave, consecrated women who 
are the pioneers in this harder work, who are carry- 
ing it forward at great personal cost and sacrifice, 
who are gathering the children into free kindergar- 
tens and schvols of industry, and preparing them to 
live lives of honesty, and purity, and diligence, are 
heralds of salvation to the world. They are doing a 
saving work of education which will not need to be 
done over again, because it is not something put on 
from the outside, but a development from within. It 
is a feeding of the soul-hunger which shall by-and-by 
bring forth a generation in which every man has 
power to help himself, and the dead weight of pau- 
perism and crime will be lifted from the shoulders of 
society. = 

We cannot be saved alone. There is no salvation 
in isolation. The ascetic who hopes to save his soul 
by going away to live in acelland beseeching Heaven 
continually, and the high-born lady who wraps her- 
self in a mantle of exclusiveness and indulges her 
fine sentiments in the shelter of her silken tapestries, 
are alike wide of the mark. The best of us are not 
quite saved—so long as there is an unsaved class in 
the community. 

The Indians on our western border and the masses 
of uneducated blacks and the hoodlums in our 
cities, will be a standing menace to our civilization 
until they are permeated through and through with 
the forces of education ; until they are put on the up- 
ward path, by the efforts of the stronger and wiser 
and richer. The schools for Indians and negroes, 
the movements for Industrial education are fighting 
their slow way to recognition; but the future will 
prove them to be great centers of saving influence for 
which nothing else can be substituted. Who can es- 
timate the saving power of the Tuskegee School of 
Alabama, for colored people? Its seven hundred 
pupils, brought from every county in the State, will, 
as they go forth, represent a force of progress and 
improvement past all computation. ; 

Beside the great world-movements of saving force, 
which I have called inspiration and education, how 
small seem the schemes of theology and the exac- 
tions of the priest ! 

In that larger conception of the needs of the soul, 
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in that grander salvation for which the world pre- 
pares, the narrow theories of the past will be over- 
lived and forgotten. We set up our little defenses of 
word and statement to save our own souls and dis- 
tinguish us from somebody else, but by-and-by a 
rising flood of knowledge, of insight, of faith sweeps 
them away, and we behold ourselves not as enlisted 
in contending armies, but as bound in bonds of 
brotherhood with all men, striving after the same 
truth, running for the same goal. We are all help- 
ing to save the world,—not in the specific thing that 
we teach and insist upon in our creeds and statements 
that will save the world, but in the spirit of love and 
loyalty to truth and conviction in which we k 
In so far as our spirit is at one with the divine. 
thought and purpose, it goes to swell the great tide 
of salvation that bears us onward. : 

But let us never for a moment suppose that our 
plans for saving the world are a finaiity, and set up 
our little shibboleths which men must pronounce or 
be to us anathema maranatha. The world is being 
saved in a thousand ways, whether by our help or in 
spite of us. Just as somewhere and somehow the 
gases are mixed that make our atmosphere, that 


bring life and health to our bodies, so spiritual in- | 


fluences sweep through the world to renew and un- 
fold the souls of men. The great upward impulses of 
mankind—must we not think of them as the inspira- 
tions of the power in which'we live? The feeling that 
every child, black and white, rich and poor, must alike 
have the benefits of education, must have his mind en- 
larged, his feet steadied, and his bands made strong by 
the power of knowledge; and the feeling of duty which 
men are growing to have toward the weakest, most 


helpless, most barbarous classes of the community | 


shed light on the pathway of salvation. The wide- 
spread effort to free men from the chains of appetite 


and passion, the general dissatisfaction with our pres- | 


ent social order, the growing desire and determina- 


tion to equalize the privileges and opportunities of | 


men, and all the rumblings of discontent among the 
toiling multitudes of our people, are the breathings 
of a Power which, “ without haste and without rest,” 
forever lifts man to the high estate for which he was 
intended, and prepares for us the new and higher 
order of life which is destined to succeed the pres- 
ent. 

I suppose every earnest worker has his seasons of 
discouragement, when he feels the lack of recogni- 
tion, when the cause which commands the loyalty of 
his heart seems at a standstill, when the majority of 
the people he knows seem to be opposing him rather 
than helping him, and his own feeble strokes seem 
all inadequate to the demands upon him. But the 
truth is, he is being helped more than he knows. 
Sincere hearts under other names are helping to 
fight his battles. The trend of things is with him, 
and his work goes on while he sleeps. And all that 
is demanded of him is faithfulness to the light that 
is given him. When Wendell Phillips, in one of his 
addresses, was arraigning society for its manifest 
wrongs, some one in his audience asked, “ Well, how 
are you going to help it?” He answered with char- 
acteristic readiness; “In the same way that Chris- 
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tianity mounted the throne of the Czsars ; by tell- 
ing the truth that is given me to see, and not only 
the half of it!” Phillips went on telling his truth, 
and the high powers wrought with him until salva- 
tion came, not only to the poor slave in his ignorance 
and misery, but to the rich master in his indolence 
and luxury. 

And so all sincere words and work tend to that 
which we may call salvation. They all go to swell 
the volume of power for good. Everywhere people 
of every name, often in spite of their creeds, are 
learning to deal more directly with the needs of the 
hour. The ignorant are being educated, the sick 
| healed, the sorrowing comforted, the weak sustained. 
| The rich are being brought into sympathy with the 
poor, the cultured with the uncultured,jthe strong 
with the weak. 

But I would not have you think that?this is being 
done on any such great scale that we can, any of us, 
sit down with content and fancy that things are go- 
| ing well enough without our help. 
There is not one of us that can be spared, not one 
of us that can beexcused. The battle of right against 
| wrong, of purity against impurity, of love against 
| lust, of the soul against appetite, needs every hand 
and every heart. It must be fought out right where 
we stand. It must begin in our own,breasts. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

TRUE SYMPATHY. 

Dip we but realize the woes and heart-aches that al- 
ways occur from lack of sympathy, it;seems to me 
we would not fall so far short of the great end of our 
being. The young heart that once was pure and God- 
like may have slipped from its hold on life simply 
because its intensity was met by a calm indifference 
which chilled the young blood so that it never again 
| returned to its former temperature. 

Let us be careful to extend the kindly hand, and 
| ever let us be so true to ourselves, that the soul may 
find honest expression. If we meet an individual 
| who seems hungry for some open avowal of love and 
interest, whose life, it may be, has been hedged in 
by a coldness born of death,—let us not refrain from 
giving that soul the needed sustenance. 

I believe that religion consists solely in doing good, 
in feeling out the needs of our fellow beings, and ad- 
ministering unto them the comforts which our own 
hearts can so easily share. 

* Bacon says: “ That the power to do good is the 
true and lawful end of aspiring; for good thoughts, 
though God accepts them, yet towards men are little 
| better than good dreams, except they be put in act.” 
Our intentions toward our friends may be fraught 
with love and yet not understood because we fail to 
understand ourselves. It has been wisely said of old: 
“ Death presses heavily upon him who, well known 
to all others, dies unknown to himself.” 

If we acquire a better knowledge of our subtlest 
feelings, sympathy, like the dewy eve, will revive the 
parched and thirsty soul. 





, Mary Era W. Crark. 
Ellenville, N. Y. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 36. 
NINTH MONTH 21, 1890. 
JESUS ENTERING JERUSALEM. 


GoLprewn TExt.—Blessed is the king that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.—Luke 19: 38. 


Read Luke 19: 37-48. 
Tue journey to Jerusalem—the last journey that Je- 
sus would make—was near its termination, and he, 
the lawful heir to the throne of his ancestor David, 
must enter the royal city as became his rank and 
title. 

The proceedings which are here recorded are so 
unlike anything Jesus had before taken a part in—so 
contrary to the humble, lowly Galilean Teacher, that 
we are quite unprepared for the demonstration. It 
is the first and only occasion upon which he made a 
claim to the throne, and asserted his right to be their 
king, by conforming to the ancient usage. (Matthew 
21: 4-5.) 

The whole multitude of the disciples. This would 
lead us to think that a great number of the people 
had become his disciples ; doubtless very many were 
glad to be accounted his followers, while he was pop- 
ular and went fearlessly among the people, preaching 
the kingdom of God, and these may have been 
among the throng that followed him into Jerusalem. 

Blessed is the King. In this the acknowledgment 
of his kingly authority was boldly proclaimed; it be- 
ing customary to make such salutations to royal per- 
sonages. 

Some of the Pharisees among the multitude. This 
makes it plain that the crowd with Jesus was made 
up of all classes of the people. 

He saw the city and wept over it. It was given him 
at that hour to foresee the desolation and ruin that 
would so soon befall the city which was the most 
holy place to the Jewish nation, and as the whole 
calamity passed before his spiritual vision, he broke 
forth in a lament so sad and touching, that one who 
reads it and remembers how soon it al) came to pass, 
finds it one of the most touching pictures of deso- 
lation that has ever been portrayed. 

And he entered into the temple. The purification of 
the temple had always been one of the first acts of a 
righteous king. In the history of the nation ‘there 
had been many lapses into idolatry, and the profana- 
tion of the temple with heathen worship, introduced 
by usurpers and monarchs false to the religion of 
their fathers, had made such purification necessary 
to the maintenance of their allegiance to God, and 
the performance of his worship. 

He was teaching daily in the temple. It was custom- 
ary for the doctors of the law to expound it to the 
people within the enclosure of the temple. It was 
at such a class or school of the Rabbis that Jesus 
whem a boy of twelve years, was found by his par- 
ents, who when they started home left him in Jeru- 
salem without knowing it. 

Sought to destroy him. The teaching of Jesus was 
so plain and practical, and the people flocked to hear 
his words, that were so different from the dogmas 
and legal expositions of the doctors of the law, that 
they saw clearly if Jesus was allowed to teach so 
boldly in the temple, they would have no control 


over the religious life of the people. It was this con. 
dition of the popular mind that determined the 
priests and the scribes to take his life. 


Whenever we have a duty—a religious work to 
do, whether that be in worshiping among assembled 
people in a meeting capacity, or in different circum. 
stances where we recognize there is an earnest Dj- 
vine call to minister to the sick, the suffering, the 
weak, the tempted (and every earnest mind knows 
something of tnis call in a greater or less degree), - 
then we should welcome that duty. Then is the 
time when such a soul should banish all trade and 
traffic and selfish interest from the human temple 
that it may receive gladly Christ’s baptizing power, 
which endows strength to do the Master’s work, ac. 
knowledging allegiance to “ the King that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” The soul that knows not 
the day of its visitation may never again be fitted for 
that particular work, and like the one with the one 
talent, even tbat which had been given may be taken 
away, comparable to the casting out of them that 
sold therein and them that bought in the house of 
prayer. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

After the three years of his constant effort to lift 
his brethren out of the low and enslaving condition 
which the ceremonial observances enjoined by the 
priests and rabbis had fastened upon them, it must 
have brought gladness to this life of Jesus to receive 
the welcome from so great a multitude as that which 
went out of the gates of Jerusalem to meet and es 
cort him to the holy city. 

In this company it must be remembered were pil- 
grims from every part of the habitable globe known 
to mankind at that time. The frequent dispersions 
that had been effected through the wars with other 
nations, the carrying away into captivity by the con- 
querors, the voluntary exile of many others, had 
scattered the Hebrew people in all directions, and in 
no way could the knowledge of Jesus and the Gos 
pel message he brought to his nation be so rapidly 
and so effectually disseminated as through those who 
came to attend the Passover feast. Those who had 
come from a distance so great that his name had not 7 
been heard among them, would share the general in- ~ 
terest and anxiety to see him who claimed to be the 
promised Messiah, the deliverer of the nation from 
the yoke of a foreign and a heathen power. And 
when they saw him, noble and dignified, bearing — 
himself worthily of the claim he made, and coming 
into the holy city riding as had done her kings ia 
the hour of their triumphal entry, we need nob 
marvel at the enthusiasm of the welcome or that 
their garments should be cast in the way, and palm 
branches waved in the air, and the hallelujahs of the 
throng should proclaim him their king, coming it” 
the name of the Lord. ‘ 


How entirely devoid of worldly ambition,—how 
far above and beyond any taint of earthly aspiration 
and honor, this holy Son of the Highest was, is eel 
in the fact that no effort was made by him to take 
upon himself the throne of David to which, as heify 
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he might have claimed a right. “My kingdom is 
not of this world else would my servants fight.” The 

- kingdom which his entrance into the city was to pro- 
daim was a kingdom that would be established in 
righteousness and peace in the holy spirit. 

It was a soul-comfort to feel that the hearts of the 
yast assembly there gathered were with him, and 
that through this multitude some knowledge of his 

doctrines and teachings would be spread throughout 
all nations. 


KEEPING IN LINE. 


In marching, keeping in line is an elementary law ; 
the man who gets out of line, except under orders, is 
promptly reprimanded. The whole of military dis- 
cipline lies for the moment in keeping in line. Soci- 
ety is, for the most part, under no absolute authority. 
There are certain things which men cannot do with- 
out invoking serious consequences to themselves, but 
there is no law which compels a man to be active, 
efficient, and capable. A man may be the reverse of 
all these things and yet be as free from any external 
penalty as his next-door neighbor who is doing his 
work in life with the fidelity of a hero. There is an 
unwritten law, however, which commands every 
man to take care of that part of the great field which 
has been committed to him. Society has an immense 
burden to bear and an immense work to perform. 
Its strength is taxed to provide even inadequately 
for its helpless, its maimed, and its deformed. It has 
only begun to provide for these in a large, Christian 
way. In future years this burden will rest more and 
more heavily on its shoulders ; under the inspiration 
of Christianity men ase becoming more and more 
sensitive to the obligation’which weakness and suf- 
fering impose, more and more ready to take up those 
cares which others are not able to bear. In this age 
the spirit of noblesse oblige compels every strong man 
to do his full share of work. To be out of line to- 
day is to break the fundamental law of society; a 
law which is unformulated, and to which no external 
penalties are attached, but which has, therefore, all 
the greater weight. There may have been a time in 
some more primitive age, when a man could be sloth- 
fol, neglectful, and inefficient, and injure only him- 
self; but to-day, when the relations of men have be- 
tome intimate, so complicated, and so manifold, one 
man’s failure means widespread derangement and 
loss. Every inefficient or idle man is not only so much 
power thrown away, but an additional burden im- 
posed. To-day, as never before, society needs the 
most faithful work of all men who have any capacity 
for work. Drones and sluggards have no place in a 
Social organization which has such heavy burdens 
laid upon it. To do one’s work with strength and 
conscience is to-day the first duty of ail men who 
Mean to prove themselves worthy of the great oppor- 
Wnity and the sublime duty which we call life.— 
istian Union. 


| “Tr is not written, Blessed is he that feedeth the 
Poor, but he that considereth the poor. 


& great deal of money.”—Ruskin. 





A little 
thought and a little kindness are often worth more 


PUTTING CHILDREN TO BED. 


Tuk mother who puts the timid child to bed, and 
takes away the light, and goes downstairs, and leaves 
him to his conjuring, careless and indifferent and dis- 
believing; or bent on overcoming the mischief for- 
cibly, is destroying something that one would think 
of small worth to her,—not only his nervous fibre, 
but his love for herself ; and the day will come when 
fate will have its revenge on her in his own indiffer- 
ence to her, and she will recognize it, even if he 
behaves in all outward respects like a dutiful son. 
It is her part to examine the matter, to reason with 
the child, to comfort him, to see how far it is possible 
with him to subdue the fear. Ifshe cannot stay with 
him herself, she can at least leave the door open, so 
that he may hear the cheerful downstairs voices, the 
hum of life; not to be shut into his tomb, as the un- 
formulated thought of his desperate little mind makes 
it; she can leave a lamp on the héarth, and so let 
there be some light to dispel his fancies and to keep 
back the dark and its unshaped visions. She may 
regard it as trifling, but to him it is tremendous ; and, 
if she is wise either in mother love or human kind- 
ness, she will not let the imaginative and sensitive 
child suffer more than it must, remembering that 
that temperament, if it has more to enjoy through 
life than others, has also much, much more to suffer. 

When a few nights have failed to bring calm to 
the little being out of the experience, and the last 
going to bed alone is as bad as the first, and all threats 
have only made the matter worse, and all reasoning 
has produced no good result; when he has tried to 
conquer, and the effort has left him trembling as 
violently as if he had an ague,—then it is something 
not to be overcome by harsh or rough or peremptory 
measures, and the mother should see to it that this 
child has some active physical exercise just before 
going to bed that will make his little body glad of 
rest, and she would best lie down beside him, or find 
some work that she can do upstairs until he falls 
asleep, in order to afford him the comfort of compan- 
ionship and the sense of her embracing love, and 
soothe his irritable nerves to repose instead of rous- 
ing them to action. These nerves would never have 
been irritable if she had not insisted on her own way 
too long in the beginning, if she had given them ne 
chance to get on fire, and then to go on ex¢iting 
themselves. Ifshe had put the child to bed alone 
from the very outset of his career, so that it was the 
natural order of things to him, and he had had the 
habit established of quiet sleep and absence of fear 
from the first, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
there would never have been any trouble of the sort. 
But if through any idiosyncrasy of the child, or any 
remissness of her own, the fear has come upon him, 
she will never in all the years remaining have greater 
love outpoured upon her than that child will give 
her who sees her hovering over his pillow, moving 
about his room, or feels her pressure on the bed be- 
side him till the drowsy warmth steals over and wraps 


senses and imagination and all together, and léts her 
off again to the duties that are less imperative than 
care of that child’s nerves, to the pleasures that are 
less pleasant than the love he gives her in return.— 
Harper's Bazar. é 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 13, 1890. 


NATURE AND GRACE. 

Nature is hard, exacting, unrelenting. Grace is 
tender, pitying, full of compassion, forgiving. Nature 
exclaims of the unfruitful tree, “Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground.” Grace pleads, “Spare, un- 
til I dig about it, until I make soft and pliable the 
unyielding environment, and the sprouting rootlets 
have time to reach after and find nourishment.” 
These delicate germs that wait the help of the hus- 
bandman, how they want to put forth the stored 
energy, the inherent vitality,—to send up into the 
warm sunshine the sap of life, that every leaf and 
bud may have a more abounding life! Let us obey 
Nature in all that belongs to her province in the 
regulations of ourlife. She represents the inexorable 
law, which declares “ Whatsoever ye sow, that shall 
ye also reap.” The sowing and the reaping thus 
bound together in the world of matter, are in the 
spiritual realm modified to a large degree by the law 
of divine compassion which teaches that “ where sin 
(or the seeds of evil) abounds Grace shall much more 
abound.” Nature gives man certain abilities and 
qualifications which meet and adjust the conditions 
that surround his temporal state, and gives him power 
to control in a measure their effects; but there is no 
adjustment of the soul-life in Nature ; its sphere of 
service is with the outward, the tangible, that which 
may be seen, heard, and felt by the organs of the 
body, while in that intangible force and power which 
responds to the true, the beautiful, and the awe-in- 
spiring around us, Grace finds its place of service, 
speaks in the language of impression with a voice as 
certain and unmistakable as though uttered through 
the organs of speech. It only asks that the inward 
ear be kept open, the inward eye be allowed to find 
the same beauty and excellence in the things that 
are not seen outwardly, that these behold in the out- 
ward and visible. 

The one is the complement of the other; grace 
makes up to the human life what it lacks in the 
sterner law which controls the universe. The Divine 
is in both, but the inner realm is ever sending out 
its softening, warming, and invigorating influence, 
breaking up the hard and barren soil that has been 
left fallow, and touching the tender rootlets, for 
their awakening. Shall this power of the Divine 
life—this grace of God,—find us, like the unfruitful 


tree of the Parable, or will we respond to the loye 


_ Message that Grace brings, and reach out with every 


tiny rootlet and every thirsty leaf for its gentle dews 
and refreshing showers, that they may enlarge the 
soul-capacity to bless and be blessed ? 


TEACHERS’ INFLUENCE. 

Wuen the summer vacations are over and the pleas- 
ant days of school begin, the thoughts of many be- 
side the pupils and their parents are attracted to that 
most interesting of subjects, the best education of 
children. A great subject it is indeed, to which many 
of our wisest men and women have contributed, both 
in theory and in practice, thus bringing about better 
school system. But the last word can never be said 
while boys and girls are to be taught, and while con- 
scientious, mature minds lead them along the paths 
of learning. Until teachers’ minds stop growing and 
become crystallized, methods must be modified, or, 
it may be, abandoned for better ones, and this not 
only in mental development,but also in moral training 

An exchange paper revives this thought: “A 
scholar is likely to do and to be what he understands 
you to expect of him. If he sees that you expect 
him to be careless and irregular, and to merit your 
censure, he will try not to disappoint you. But if he 
sees that you evidently expect him to be faithful and 
studious, he will really want to meet your expecta- 
tions so far. Your estimate of him has much to do 
with fixing his standard in all his relations to you.” 

That is to say, the teacher’s thought reaches the 
child and influences him; perhaps it has even more 
influence than his spoken word, and if a pupil is to 
be most wisely educated his teacher’s mind must be 
in the right attitude toward him, full of loving in- 
terest in his well-being and strong in the faith that 
he can accomplish all that he has the ability to un- 
dertake. A timid and backward child learns to have 
faith in himself when his superiors feel such confi- 
dence, and no greater step in an education can be 
taken than this, or one that will bring better results 
in the formation of true character. 


Turovex a delay in the mails, an account of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting is deferred until next week. 


MARRIAGES. 

WISE — BROWN. —At the residence of the bride, 
Eighth month 26, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, Henry T. ©. 
Wise, of Philadelphia, and Margaret Brown, of Cinnamin- 
son, N. J. 


DEATHS. : 
EWER.—At his residence, 4th of Eighth month, 18%, 
at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Edwin Ewer, in his 80th year, a0 
esteemed member of Rochester Executive Meeting, and for 
many years an approved minister. Of a modest, 
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-deportment, reluctant to be put forward in any service, he 
never departed from the plain garb of a Friend, always 
seeming to be clothed with humility, and his communica- 
tions were always accompanied with great solemnity. His 
funeral was largely attended. Sunderland P. Gardner, of 
Farmington, was favored to speak at some length on doc- 
trinal points, after which he alluded -to the beautiful char- 
acter of the deceased. Charlotte W. Cocks also spoke a few 
words of appreciation at the close of the meeting, believing 
-our loss was his eternal gain. 
The interment was in Friends’ Cemetery at Mendon. 
_HAIGHT.—On the 28th of Seventh month, 1890, at 
Newport, R. I., Charles Haight, in the 69th year of his age. 
He was an active member of the Monthly Meeting of 
New York. 


KIRK.—At the residence of Joseph Roberts, near Pine- . 


ville, Bucks county, Pa., Eighth month 30, 1890, Sarah H. 
Kirk, in her 83d year. 

PAXSON.—At Germantown, Phila., Ninth month 3, 
1890, Eliza, wife of Jacob C. Paxson, and daughter of the 
date William L. and Sarah W. Paxson, aged 48 years. 


ROBERTS.—At New Sharon, Iowa, on the 12th of 
Eighth month, 1890, Rowland Roberts, aged 73 years; a 
consistent Friend all his life and formerly a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. The following tes- 
timony is taken from the New Sharon Star: 

The subject of this sketch, who has been so recently 
with us, was born Fourth month 16th, 1817, at Gwynedd, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, and was consequently 
about 73 years of age. He was of Welch descent, the set- 
tlement at Gwynedd being composed mainly of Welch fol- 
lowers of Wm. Penn, who came over from the old country 
about 1698, and settled above Philadelphia. Rowland Rob- 
berts was in the 6th or 7th generation from the original 
settlers of his family. His trade was that of carpenter, in 
which he was a skillful workman. After following his 
trade for some time at his old home and at Philadelphia, 
he followed an elder brother (Israel) to Ohio, where his 
father, Richard Roberts, and other members of the family 
ultimately removed. They settled about Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, and belonged to the Short Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, from which it is believed Rowland never 
severed his relation. 

He engaged actively in his business as builder in the 
new neighborhood of Mount Pleasant, bought a small farm 
near New Trenton (now Emerson), Ohio, and afterwards 
engaged in the milling business, which at the close of the 
war was profitable. This business, however, declined at a 
late period, and with the decline of values caused his fail- 
ure; after which he removed to New Sharon and lived 
with his son, Richard A. Roberts, until the death of the 
latter. Thereafter he lived quietly upon the small home- 
Stead of his son, and followed the latter’s business of grow- 
ing small fruits. 

This period of his life, while the least active, was per- 
haps the happiest. He and his little family soon became 
attached to-the kindly and worthy neighbors who sur- 
rounded them, and were ever ready in health and sickness 
with thoughtful and neighborly aid, and they found their 
lines cast in pleasant places. A few days before he was 
stricken down a daughter (Irene Landis) came from Chi- 
cago, bringing his two grandchildren, and a pleasant but 
brief period was enjoyed, before he was disabled by the 
Stroke of paralysis which was the cause of his death and 
which came after a week’s illness, borne patiently and 
cheerfully. Happily he was rational until the final stupor 
Set in, and a letter arriving from his brother, Ezekiel, a 
minister among Friends near Mount Pleasant, he desired 
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it read and sent a message. “Tell him,” he said, “that I 
am struggling the best I can against disease, and rather on 
the mend.” Later he seemed to feel that he could not re- 
cover and told his family they had done all they could for 
him, and gave some directions about his affairs. Two 
years before this illness he told a relative he had “ found 
peace,” and his life was so quiet and gentle we may believe 
it. He was a generous man in early life, and at all times 
a kindly one, and his death was as peaceful as his life had 
been. His strong breathing grew slowly lighter and 
lighter, hesitated, and ceased, and a genial friend and good 


father was gone from among us. 4 *,* 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA. HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


Tis meeting was held at Genoa, on the 25th of 
Eighth month and was an occasion of deep interest ; 
though we were not favored with the company of 
Friends from abroad, yet the increasing interest of 
our younger members in the affairs of the church 
served as a compensating balance. Two sessions each 
were held on First- and Second-day, the interval be- 
tween them being appropriated to bodily refresh- 
ment as well as social intercourse, provision for 
which had been made without leaving the premises, 
and adding much to the enjoyment of the occasion. 
The queries were all read, and the answers to them 
introduced the meeting into a lively exercise in re- 
gard to the various testimonies, which we as a people 
feel called upon to bear, and especially at this time in 
regard to intemperance and its kindred evils, when 
the question is so soon to be brought before the pub- 
lic with a view to Prohibition. The meeting was in- 
troduced into deep feeling on the subject, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an appeal on this 
subject which is as follows : 

“Tt is the judgment of this meeting that the Society of 
Friends, having always been active in Temperance Reform 
and realizing the need of organized effort in order to pro- 
mote the adoption of the amendment to cur State Constitu- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors within the State of Nebraska, should, in our capac- 
ity as the business head of the Society in this State, earn- 
estly urge Friends in their scattered homes, to exert their 
full influence to further this most worthy cause. We 
heartily endorse the various Temperance movements in our 
State, and recommend our members not only to vote for the 
Amendment but to use all honorable means in accordance 
with our Discipline to encourage others to do the same. We 
are encouraged by the thought that worthy Friends every- 
where are sending up prayers to the Loving Father of all 
that his strength and comfort may rest upon us in the strug- 
gles of to-day as they have in those of former times, send- 
ing us forth brave unto battle in the full hope of victory in 
His own good time. 

“On behalf of the meeting, 

ee ee cle 
A concern was also opened that the fourth query 
should be read whenever the first, second, and eighth 
are so directed by our Dis¢ipline, which being united 
with, was directed to the Yearly Meeting for its judg- 
ment. 

An epistle was prepared and addressed to Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting indicative of the feeling as 
children on leaving the parental roof to labor in other 
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fields, with desires that the ties that binds us to each 
other may ever be kept bright. The committee ap- 
pointed at our last meeting to consider such changes in 
the time of holding our Half-Year Meeting as would 
avoid the inclement season, proposed that the meet- 
ing be held permanently on the last Second-day in 
the Fourth and Tenth months, and the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders on the Seventh-day preceding, 
this was adopted by the meeting, with the addition 
of a Youths’ Meeting on First-day afternoons. Having 
been favored throughout the various sittings with-an 
overflow of that love which bound us together as with 
one spirit into one body,the meeting concluded, to 
meet at Lincoln, in the Fourth month next. 
G. 8. T. 


MEETINGS IN BUCKS COUNTY. 

Catharine P. Foulke, of Stroudsburg, Pa., accom- 
panied by Abraham R. Vail and wife, have attended 
all of the eight monthly meetings composing Bucks 
Quarter, commencing at Quakertown, N. J., on the 
30th of Eighth month, and ending at Bristol on the 
7th of Ninth month, and during that time had ap- 
pointed meetings at Quakertown, Doylestown, Car- 
versville, Yardley, Newtown, and Pennsbury and 
also attended the First-day morning meeting at 
Plumstead. Most of the meetings were largely at- 
tended by Friends and others, and all were very sat- 
isfactory. The gospel spring seemed to flow freely, 
and all were refreshed. 

During about the same time Lydia H. Price was 
attending meetings in the same Quarter, but going 
in a different direction. Commencing with an ap- 
pointed meeting at Pennsbury on the 29th of Eighth 
month, she attended Yardley meeting on First-day 
morning, the 3ist, and an appointed meeting at 
Makefield that afternoon. One at Newtown Second- 
day evening, one at Middletown Third-day afternoon, 
also Wrightstown and Makefield Monthly Meetings 
on Fourth- and Fifth-days. There was an appointed 
meeting at Lambertville, N. J., Fifth-day evening, 
and one at Solebury on Sixth-day afternoon. She 
was at Buckingham on First-day morning, and at an 
appointed meeting at Doylestown that afternoon, and 
had one appointed at Plumstead in the afternoon of 
Second-day, the 8th of Ninth month. 

These meetings were generally well attended and 
the gospel labors therein very much appreciated. It 
seemed like a renewal of the former favored times, 
that used to be experienced when the faithful labor- 


ers in our Society were drawn in gospel love to visit © 


us. 

We trust that the seed sown may yield a return of 
faithfulness and religious devotion that will be bene- 
ficial in Bucks Quarterly Meeting. : 

. E. 


Nor only is every single act of self-sacrifice, of 
love, of kindliness, blessed in itself, in its immedi- 
ate result not only on yourself but on others, not 
only on others but on yourself, but every single act, 
however trivial and small, is not isolated and alone, 
but is a part of a higher life, of a more perfect exis- 
tence, of a loftier intellect and a diviner love.—F. 
H. Shorthouse. 
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From The American (Philadelphia). 

THE MORAL OF THE KEMMLER CASE, 
THe result of New York’s experiment in electrical 
execution is certainly disappointing. After we had 
been treated to columns upon columns of surmises, 
and speculations, and fears, and guesses, for days and 
weeks in advance, ending with a feast of horrors 
which surpassed all imagination, the least that could 
have been hoped for was that we should have gained 
a quick, neat, painless,—in a word, a civilized,—mode 
of execution. The wrangling debate which has fol- 
lowed, inconclusive as it is, shows at least that we are 
no nearer having a mode of killing that satisfies us 
than before. 

However much the process employed on Kemmler 
may be improved, or even admitting that the result 
in his case was perfectly satisfactory, there remains 
one objection which cannot be easily disposed of in 
the popular mind. The fact that elaborate machin- 
ery and complicated electrical appliances are required, 
making necessary the assistance of experts who really 
take the place of the officer of the law, and involving 
always the dread of some blood-curdling “ hitch ” or 
accident, is likely to remain a standing bar to its gen- 
eral adoption. The least that will satisfy the grow- 
ing uneasiness on the subject is a method of execu- 
tion which is simple and quick, and avoids all appear- 
ance of cruelty. 

Is there such a method? and shall we be satisfied 
if we get it? 

Idealists in killing now talk of “ lethal chambers,” 
in which death would not only be painless, but by 
means of which the criminal’s life could be taken in 
absolute unconsciousness. Suppose this ideal were 
reached : can any one imagine that we should be sat- 
isfied? Would the thought of such a death be likely 
to deter a desperate criminal from murder? Would 
such men not rather regard it as a euthanasia, a mere 
translation? Would there not be an outcry that 
such punishment was no punishment at all? Those 
who have noted with dread the growing number of 
murders which are followed by the suicide of the 
murderers, are not likely to feel more secure when 
the law has provided all murderers with a death 
which is “ but a sleep and a forgetting.” 

Here is a dilemma from which we are not likely 
to find relief in perfection. When we have discov- 
ered the decent and humane mode of taking life 
which public sensitiveness demands, we shall find 
that the sole reason and justification for taking life 
has disappeared. We are farther than ever from at- 
taining the one end of capital punishment. While — 
on the one hand it grows daily harder to procure its 
infliction at all,—while law is strained, juries disa- 
gree, and pardons are granted, where guilt was clearly 
proven, all because men shrink more and more from 
putting other men (and especially women) to death, 
we find that the punishment which we have striven — 
to make palatable to the public by stripping it of all 
that is shocking and cruel, has lost that efficacy to 
prevent crime which is the sole remaining argument | 
in its favor. a 

The recent electrical experiment only furnishes @ 
new illustration to point the old moral,—the futility 
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of the death penalty. And, being futile, it surpasses 


in demoralizing influence all other unexecuted laws 
combined. It is not necessary to answer any of the 
stock arguments for its continuance,—that a murderer 
has forfeited his life, that justice demands it, that 
public security requires his extermination, that no 
other punishment is adequate ; they are all irrelevant. 
The unanswerable truth is simply this,—that justice 
and public safety and order require above all else 
that the worst criminals should be the most certainly 
punished, and that men will not inflict the penalty 
prescribed by the law; so that the worst crimes are 
the ones least certain of punishment. To reply by 
abstractions about vengeance and equity and the 
Mosaic law is absurd. The common-sense rejoinder 
is that the penalties for crimes should be not nomi- 
nal, but real,—not merely prescribed by the laws; but 
applied by judges and juries; and that it is better to 
have punishments too light than too heavy, because 
in the former case human nature makes us eager to 
see whatever punishment is possible applied, while 
in the latter we are apt to compassionate the offender 
and to prefer seeing him escape altogether rather 
than suffer a penalty which may be unjust, and which 
is in any case irrevocable. 

It is not likely that any mode of killing will be 
devised which will be acceptable: for the real objec- 
tion is not to the mode, but to the thing. We shud- 
der and shrink from executions, not because of blood 
or mutilation or contortion, but because human life is 
taken. It may be quite possible to find a mode of 
death which shall be but little feared by desperate 
criminals, who are already accustomed to regard hu- 
man life but lightly ; but to the community, who are 
daily coming to hold it more sacred, killing in any 
form is sure to become more and more horrible and 
hateful. The anxiety to find an easy and pleasant 
method of killing is merely an evidence of the un- 
easiness we suffer from the practice of killing at all; 
and any mere change of method is sure to meet with 
wide execration, because it substitutes new horrors 
for those with which we are familiar. 

The real and fatal defect of capital podiehimant is 
that it is not punishment but vengeance; and judi- 
cial vengeance, among highly-civilized nations, is be- 
coming daily more preposterous and impossible. The 
current of progress in the direction of prison reform, 
the advance in reasonable and humane, yet certain 
and efficacious means of punishing and preventing 
crime, is directly against the death penalty. That 
penalty fails absolutely to satisfy any single require- 
ment of modern and enlightened government. It is 
most uncertain ; it is incapable of modification to fit 
the degree of crime; it is irrevocable; it lessens the 
regard for the sacredness of human life; and it is to 
the last degree shocking and demoralizing. It is, in 
short, no punishment at all, for it has no tendency 
to correct, either in the offender or in others, the 
crime in retribution for which it is inflicted. It sat- 
isfies only the ancient and barbarous notion of jus- 
tice expressed by the sayings, “An eye for an eye, 
blood for blood, life for life ;” and it is inconceivable 
that such a punishment should long endure. The 
part of wisdom is to recognize the growing reluctance 


\ 


to inflict it as a sign of its essential unfitness to mo- 
dern life and progress, and to abolish it. This is the 
lesson of the Kemmler execution, and of every other 
execution. Henry FErris. 


(Republished by request.) 
EXPRESSIVE SILENCE. 


SACRED silence! All thy powers 
Have we ever known? 

No! we lavish upon language 
Praise that is thy own. 


Thought is silent in its dwelling 
Deep within the breast; 

Speech is but the outward clothing 
In which the thought is drest. 


Speech is but the upper current 
Of a deep, deep sea ; 

Far below, in sacred silence, 
Must the treasures be. 


Calmness, coolness dwells with silence ; 
Silent falls the dew; 

Silent roll the stars above us, 
In the unfathomed blue. 


Silent worship! ’tis not merely 
Found by sitting still ; 

This is but the outward symbol 
Of the silent will. 


Silent waiting! not the body, 
But the soul that stands 

With bowed head and ear attentive 
For its Lord’s commands. 


Silent suffering! loud lamenting 
Never had thy power, 

Silent sympathy! no other 
Fits the darkest hour. 


Silent gratitude! when language 
Vainly strives to tell 

All her sense of good accepted, 
Silence speaks it well. 


Mute submission! meekly bowing 
’Neath the Eternal’s will ; 

“Dumb because my Father did it,” 
Is its language still. 


Silent joy! to give it utterance, 
Music has no tone; 

When it is deepest, purest, holiest, 
It is all our own. 


What can still the voice of slander, 
Like the mute reply? 

Love to slanderer and slandered, 
Speaking in the eye! 


Is the spirit moved to anger 
By another’s speech ? 

Silent mastery of passion 
Best his heart will reach. 


Silent vigils, silent prayers, 
Oh, how they ascend 

From the sad and anxious watchers 
By the couch they tend ; 


And like vapor heavenward tending, 
They will fall in showers; 

Making parched and barren deserts 
Cheerful with spring flowers. 
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Mingling with the crowds around us, 
As we pass them by, 

We can give but friendly greeting 
Or the kind reply. 


But the hand-in-hand companions 
Journeying side by side 

Towards the one eternal city, 
Loving, true, and tried. 


Why should these be ever feeding 
Upon words alone, 

When the heart’s most precious feeling 
Is to each unknown? 


Ah! how many social gatherings, 
Were we simply true, 

Would enrich and bless our spirits, 
More than now they do. 


Thought and speech would flow together, 
And when these were not, 

Silence like the heavenly manna, 
Feed again the thought. 


We should often find at parting, 
That a heavenly guest, 

Known by breaking bread amongst us 
Had our gathering blest. 


THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 
So little made me glad, for I was young ; 
Flowers, a sunset, books, a friend or two, 
Gray skies with scanty sunshine piercing through— 
How little made me glad when I was young. 


So little makes me happy, now I’m old: 
Your hand in mine, dear heart, here by the fire, 
The children grown into our hearts’ desire— 
How little keeps us happy when we’re old. 


And yet, between the little then and now, 

What worlds of life and thought and feeling keen ! 
What spiritual depths and heights unseen, 

Ah me! between the little then and now. 

For little things seem mighty when we're young; 
Then we rush onward through the changing years, 
Testing the gamut of all smiles and tears, 

Till mighty things seem little ; we are old. 

—Alice Wellington Rollins. 


ROME. 


Rog, July 13, 1890. 

A WEEK is more time than the ordinary tourist gives 
to the Eternal City, but even that seems an imperti- 
nence when one thinks of the claims which Rome 
has upon our attention. It is like passing the King 
or Queen with a nod instead of with a respectful 
salute. To see the way in which travelers, many of 
them perforce, attack the city, makes one think of the 
little figures climbing about the great god of the 
Nile, in the Vatican. One must do in Rome as the 
Romans do, is a hygienic proverb, I have come to 
think, and must have arisen from the rash way in 
which strangers disregard the peculiarities of the 
climate. From 1 to 3.30 o’clock Romans stay indoors 
as closely as possible, during the summer months; 
they ride everywhere either in cabs or cars or ’buses, 
carry white umbrellas, and when they do walk keep 
carefully in the shade. The Italians have a saying 





LL 


that “ Only dogs and foreigners walk in the sun,” 
Tourists, on the contrary, set out as early in the 
morning as possible, walk here a little in the sun and 
there a little, thinking it does not amount to much, 
and keep up the same thing in the afternoon and 
every day. The time from 1 to 3.30is partly occupied 
by luncheon, an affair of three or four courses, and 
night is really the only time they have for rest. They 
sleep, as at home, with open windows ; get headaches 
in the sun, colds in the under-ground places they 
visit, from insufficient wraps or thin shoes,—and 
when they come down with malarial fever, they 
blame Rome. It is better to see less, and then, when 
one goes away, to cast one’s coppers into the Fount- 
ain of Trevi, and drink of the water, to ensure an- 
other visit. 

{t gives one a little shock to find that the old and 
the new are so inextricably mixed here that one’s ho- 
tel is only a block from the Baths of Diocletian, where 
excavations are every day bringing new old treasures 
to the light. But one grows used to the incongruity, 
to seeing trains running under the old city walls, bills 
posted on the Pantheon, anda line of ’buses passing 
the Coliseum. 

One day we seemed to give up entirely to the dead 
of various periods, beginning with the Capuchin 
church, in the crypt of which is the famous bone- 
decoration made familiar to every one by Mark 
Twain’s account. It isa ghastly sight. Some of the 
skeletons that originally stood upright, in the costume 
of the order, now lean toward one, with a bony grin 
onthe features and a hand outstretched that seems 
to beckon; and one old monk, placed here in 1867, 
has shreds of skin and tufts of hair still clinging to 
the skull. Mercifully for the health of the survivors, 
it is no longer allowed to bury the order in this 
fashion. The soil of the crypt, we were told, had a 
strong absorbent quality and bodies decayed in it 
very quickly. 

The Catacombs of St. Calixtus, out on the Appian 
Way, came next. The Appian Way was a disap- 
pointment, for instead of seeing the Campagna on 
both sides of us, we saw only high walls over which 
the tops of the tombs were just visible as we passed. 
The young Capuchin who showed us the catacombs 
was a little fearful lest his French and German might 
not be clear to us, but upon calling “ Mon pare” and 
consulting him, he was told to go along, and we did 
very well, though his explanations were ratber poly- 
glot, for he had to use an Italian word occasionally, 
and sometimes got an English one im by chance. 

Like foolish virgins, we threw away our wax ta- 
pers when we came out, instead of keeping them a8 
souvenirs, and if I had time I should be tempted to 
go back and get mine. We did not go far; when 
one has seen a few corridors and chapels one has 
seen them all, for they are simply galleries and rooms 
hollowed out of the earth and unpaved. The in- 
scriptions and symbols are interesting, with the 
guide’s explanations. A painting that I saw yester- 
day, by Fracassi, whose promising career was cut 
short in 1879 by an early death, represents a little 
procession of Christians carrying the body of St. 
Stephen to the catacombs, and somehow that pa 
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. thetic group made clearer to me the persecuted, 


harassed life of those times than the aight of the ac- 
tual catacombs. QOne’s imagination needs the spur 
of a stronger imagination, at times. As we. came 
away, past the little shop at the entrance, a fat, smil- 
ing old monk ran out after us exclaiming, “ Will you 
remember ?” which we interpreted, after a moment’s 
thought, as “ Will you have a souvenir?” as that 
was what constituted the stock in trade of the little 
shop. Then, in the midst of a sunny, old Roman 
garden, overgrown with vines and shrubs and 
oleander-trees, where poppies “ ran like torch-bear- 
ers,” as “ H. H.” has expressed it, and broken-nosed 
busts and armless statues gazed serenely from their 
columns, where a stout, comely contadina took up 
her station on an old rustic seat, to see, I suppose, 
that we did not steal anything, we found a colum- 
barium,—two of them, in fact,—and descended the 
steps to the depth of about 1500 to 2000 years, I should 
think. As we went down, the moss and mould grew 
darker and thicker on the high stone steps and on 
the faces of the tablets that lined the walls, snails 
and white spiders lay at our feet, and an atmosphere 
of dampness and corruption seemed to pervade the 
place, which the sun has not entered in all these 
centuries. Many of the tablets bearing inscriptions 
and closing up the burial places were partly or wholly 
destroyed, and we could look in and put our hands 
into the receptacle for the urns with the places hol- 
lowed out, in which they stood. Here and there 
ashes were scattered as from a broken or overturned 
urn. It was too dark, and the Latin inscriptions 
were many of them too dim, and the place was too 
damp to stay in, else we should have tried to decipher 
some of the epitaphs. 

On one there was carved in relief what were 
probably portrait-busts of the father and mother of a 
family , almost life-size, hand clasping hand,—a record 
claiming one’s sympathy and asserting the common 
bond of humanity between old times and new. 

The Pyramid of Caius Cestus, in which he was 
buried in the time of Augustus, was afterwards in- 
corporated into the city wall, and overlooks the 
Protestant cemeteries. Almost directly beneath it 
sleeps Shelley, with his friend and biographer, Tre- 
lawney, beside him, brought there from England at 
his own (Trelawney’s) request, when he died at the 
age of 88. In another enclosure Keats lies, whose 
hame is not on his tombstone, and is not needed 
there,—so well does the world know the place of 
test of one who thought his name had been “ writ in 
water.” At his side rests his “ friend and death-bed 
companion,” Joseph Severn, at 85. The thought of 
those two aged men, cherishing through a long life 
their one claim to the general remembrance as friends 
of the two poets, and keeping burning the fire of 
their youthful admiration and fondness to the last, 
worded itself thus to me: 

“Friend sleeps by friend ; the green vine trails across 

From one grave to the other, like the hand 

Stretched out to clasp one that doth understand, 

And over both is spread the self same moss. 

“Friends die and leave life lonely ; yet when years 

Lose all their skill to make the heart forget, 


Hath Friendship her Assumption, and is set, 
Deathless, amid the circle of her peers.” 


A beautiful little Italian girl who answered to the 
name of Maria (a pretty name with the Italian pro- 
nunciation), went running before to let us in to the old 
cemetery where Keats lies,—and while we leaned over 
the hedge to read the inscription she went to gather 
roses for us, offering them shyly, without venturing 
to lift her large, dark eyes. Does Keats know, I won- 
der, of this little priestess who officiates at his tomb 
and sprinkles somewhat of brightness among the 
sombre thoughts of those who read his epitaph ? 

One day when we were thinking of something else 
and bound for nowhere in particular, trying merely 
to pass the time until a certain musical service should 
begin for which we had arrived too early,—we 
stumbled, if one may use the word in this connec- 
tion, upon the Coliseum, and wandered, guideless, 
among its arches and vaulted ways, and looked down 
into the open dens and up at the high seats, and had 
our own thoughts. And such power has the present 
over the past in our minds that my first thought was,. 
“This is where poor Daisy Miller caught her death.” 
I trust Henry James would not scorn this humble tri- 
bute to the realistic power of his story, through 
which his heroine took precedence of all the Christ- 
ian martyrs. The Coliseum by moonlight may be 
beautiful, but it is too dangerous to tempt a prudent 
person, and my recollection of it will always be with 
the softest of blue skies shining through its archways 
and its lofty window-places, 

From one side of the Coliseum the heart of old 
Rome seems to lie before one, the Arch of Constan- 
tine and of Septimus Severus, the Forum with its 
broken columns, its disjecta membra of capitals and 
pedestals and steps, a few old temples still rearing 
their surviving pillars and columns held together by 
the architrave, and above it all the ruins of the Capi- 
tol, while not far off are the Closca Maxima, the old 
Roman sewer which they say has not been cleaned 
since 40 A. D., and the Mamertine prison in which 
Peter and Paul were imprisoned. One may haveone’s 
private skepticisms about saints and relics, but one 
cannot visit the Catacombs and the Coliseum and the 
Prison without realizing that somebody suffered here 
for something and reverencing them for it. 

In the Baths of Caracalla, where the only bath 
one gets now is a dust bath, we strolled about looking 
at the fragments still intact of the mosaic pavement, 
and picking up here and there an odd stone which 
had once been part of the floor but was now only able 
to turn the ankle of some unwary tourist. 

There are many things which one sees in passing 
which would repay closer and longer examination,— 
such as Hilda’s Tower, the theatre of Marcellus, the 
Aqueducts, city walls and gates, Palaces of the Ceesars, 
etc..—but one cannot do everything in a week and we 
paid them the tribute of a long look and a wistful one 
as we passed them and had to be content. 

Of churches, we tried to see the principal ones, 
getting in for Sunday morning mass at St. Peter’s and 
for vespers at St. John Lateran’s (the mother of 
churches), and taking the others in our regular rounds 


: of sight-seeing. 
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After the morning at St. Peter’s we came away con- 
vinced that the original money-changers and dealers 
in the Temple must have been ancestors of the pres- 
ent Italians,—there is no place too good or too sacred 
for this unconventional and unconscious people, who 
carry on their conversations, their little sales, their 
begging, the various concerns of life, in fact, under 
the very toe of St. Peter and during the celebration 
of the mass itself. The filthiest old ragamuffins, 
whose clothes seem mainly tied together with strings, 
lean familiarly over the cushioned backs of the seats 
occupied by the priests who are assisting at the mass, 
and get in the way of the young assistants who go to 
and from thealtar on the errands required by the ser- 
vice ; mothers feed their children and play with them 
on the steps of the tombs of popes and saints; and I 
am sure if there be any efficacy in keeping one’s eyes 
fixed on some image or picture during prayer, the 
perseverance of the saints must be needed by the peo- 
ple who kneel here and there before the side-altars, 
for their view is being obstructed constantly by the 
figures that pass, singly and in groups, between them 
and the object of their regards. 

I am putting off as long as possible coming to the 
church itself, because I dislike to confess my disap- 
pointment. Outside, the entrance is imposing, and a 
walk around the building gives evidence not only to 
one’s eyes but to one’s already tired feet, of its great 
size ; but the colonnades, which in themselves are 
fine, seem to me to take from the nobility of the 
church itself. Within, one does not at all feel lost in 


space, as one expects; it seems not much larger than 


other churches. Of the decorations there is little to 
be said. There is a great deal of marble and gilt, but 
these in themselves are not artistic, and there are no 
monuments that can be called masterworks. 

With the Pantheon it was quite different. There 
is nothing but the mosaic floor and the dome, which 
rises directly from the top of the circular walls. 
Across the top of the dome is an opening 28 feet in 
diameter through which light is admitted, the only 
light in the building. Yet that is quite sufficient. 
One looks up into this beautiful dome and it seems 
like another sky. The small chapels made of the 
niches in which stood formerly the statues of the 
gods, are not so gaudy as to distract one’s attention, 
and the few tombs are unassuming. That of Victor 
Emanuel is perhaps the most remarkable in appear- 


ance, the sarcophagus being entirely in black marble | 


with only black decorations. It was hung with rib- 
boned wreaths, as is the Continental custom. Ra- 
phael’s tomb is here also, almost opposite that of the 
king. 

The Pantheon has been twice flooded in recent 
years and on the pillars of the portico the water 
mark is plainly visible. Where formerly it stood 
above the surrounding streets it is now beneath their 
level, and so an easy prey for inundations. 

St. Paul’s outside the walls is a modern church, 
and seemed to us in the best taste of any we saw. It 
is in the basilica style, and floor and columns are of 
the most exquisite marble. Around the architrave 
are medallion portraits in mosaic of the popes. 

In the Capuchin church the gem is Guido’s St. 


Michael and the Dragon, one of the most beautiful 
pictures we saw anywhere, and in the church of §t, 
Peter in Vincoli is to be seen Michael Angelo’s 
Moses. One almost retreats a little before the stern 
frown of the mighty law-giver, and while I make no 
comparison as to artistic rank I could but prefer the 
David. 

St. Lorenzo’s, the little old church outside the 
walls in which Pius IX. was buried, by his request, 
is really a combination of two churches, and these 
have been furnished forth from the ruins of various 
pagan temples. In the chancel there are probably 
no two columns from the same source, and the archi- 
trave is a thing of shreds and patches, the piecing 
showing very plainly. 

When it came to galleries, those of the Vatican 
were, of course, our first thought. Many of the villas 
and palaces contain a few gems of art, such as the 
Beatrice Cenci in the Barberini, and the Aurora in 
the Rospigliosi, and it requires skillful planning to 
arrange one’s time so as to visit each palace on per- 
haps the only day in the week that it is open to the 
public. We missed the Aurora, but we saw all else 
that we had hoped to see, in the way of masterpieces, 
and thought ourselves very fortunate. The entrance 
to the Vatican galleries is up a long and imposing 
staircase to the right of St. Peter’s, the stairs watched 
by Swiss guards in their harlequin costume. Our 
old guide, whose best days were over some years ago, 
puffed and panted at the head of each flight, and we 
ourselves were glad to sit down in the Sistine chapel 
and lay back our heads on the shelf that runs behind 
the seats, for the better contemplation of the ceiling. 
One could not truthfully deny that one’s enjoyment 
of the frescoes, as of so many old works of art, is 
marred by the injuries they have suffered from time 
and accident, and that the Last Judgment, on the 
end wall, must be looked at very closely, in order to 
disentangle the figures and understand the picture; 
but nothing short of total effacement could destroy 
the evidence of a master’s powerful hand in those 
colossal figures, especially those of the prophets and 
sibyls. It isa long time before one can consent to 
turn one’s eyes earthward and regard the fittings of 
the chapel. It is used only on extraordinary occa- 
sions, and mass, when celebrated here, is without in- 
strumental music, as nothing but plain-song is al- 
lowed. 

The Raphael Stanza and the Raphael Loggie came 
next after the chapel. The former are a series of 
rooms decorated by frescoes of Raphael’s painting, 
and the latter are galleries, once open to the weather 
but enclosed in glass by Pius IX.’s order, the decora- 
tions of which are by Raphael’s pupils from his de- 
signs. When, from these, we were led through @ 
great hall lined with tapestries of his designing, to 
the room in which are kept his Madonna di Foligno 


and his Transfiguration, we could but marvel at the — 


versatility which could handle such different work 
with equal ease and with unvarying perfectness of — 
result. The Last Communion of St. Jerome, by Do- 
menichino, held as only second to the Transfigura- 
tion and by many considered superior, is a wonder- 
ful picture and its presence in the same room can but 
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ead to comparisons. The angel faces that bend from 
the skies over the old saint are beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and our sympathies went out to the poor 
old lion in the corner, whose grief-stricken face at 
the loss of the companion of his wanderings was most 
appealing. 

The statuary must have a visit entirely to itself, as 
a mere walk though the long galleries takes a long 
time. This was our first great collection of statues, 
and we went from one familiar figure to another, with 
a feeling of recognition and rediscovery that was very 
delightful and made us grateful that through the 
means of casts we were able to hail these masterworks 
as old friends. 

The animal room held me captive,—there is no 
other such collection in the world it is said. The 
Apollo Belvedere, so called from the room in which 
it is placed, the Laocoon, Minerva Medica, thought 
to be a copy of the statue in ivory and gold in the 
Parthenon, the Young Augustus, the Apoxyomenos, 
the reclining statue called the Nile, the Meleager, 
Mercury, Cupid, Sleeping Ariadne, are among the 
great works with which copies have familiarized us 
and which make this gallery the most famous in the 
world. Nothing short of a Baedeker can do them 
justice, so I shall not try. 

To get views of the city we drove once to the Pin- 
cian Hill, a popular promenade within the city, ar- 
ranged in terraces, with a profusion of flowers and 
trees, and a road which coils and recoils upon itself, 
bringing one gradually to the eminence from which 
one gets the best views, and once to the Janiculum 
Hill, where Peter was crucified, the exact spot being 
shown now in a little church on the summit. Here 
amuch more extended view can be had, embracing 
not only the seven Hills but a wide stretch of the 
Campagna and the hills beyond. The Janiculum 
itself is now one great garden, and the road to and 
from it offers a succession of beautiful views looked 
at over the intervening leafy terraces. At the tiny 
Church of St. Onofrio, on our way down, we alighted 
to visit the tomb of Tasso, surmounted by a fine relief 
portrait of modern wofkmanship. The poet died in 
the convent adjoining the church. The Borghese 
gardens occupied another drive, and were beautiful 
with their large, heavy-foliaged trees, and dignified 
though dripping statues, for we saw them in a pour- 
ing rain ; and another half-day was given to the villa 
Albani, the considerable remains of a once large pro- 
perty, now being gradually hemmed in by new streets 
and modern houses. The primly laid out gardens with 
their artificial hedges and dry, white walks were not 
80 attractive as the cosy, small-roomed villa itself, 
with its portico and colonnade full of antique busts 
and statues,—and most interesting ofall was the walk 
through an old part of the gardens, where one’s steps 
Were watched by two rows of old marble heads, each 
on its column, looking thoughtfully, sorrowfully, ma- 
jestically or jocosely at us as we passed, just as they 
had looked at all the people and things that had pas- 
sed before them for hundreds of years past. Some 
of the columns were out of the perpendicular, some 
of the heads wanted really necessary features, but the 
composure of these old gods and philosophers was in 
0 wise disturbed by such trifles. 


If one were to note all one’s recollections of Rome, 
I will not say that the world would not contain the 
books, but, at least, my letter would exceed all rea- 
sonable bounds, if, indeed, it has not already done so. 

As I look back over that memorable week, one 
monument and then another that I have not spoken 
of rises reproachfully before me,—the numerous 
fountains, especially that before the Quirinal, sur- 
mounted by the Horse-tamers, and the Trevi, into 
which I hurled my copper from the carriage (for it 
was raining torrents) with all the little skill of which 
the feminine clavicle is master, and from which we 
drove away, resolutely refusing to look back lest the 
charm be broken,—the Column of Trajan with its 
ever-winding procession,—and more than all, more 
fascinating to me than any other building, the Castle 
of St. Angelo, outlined boldly against the sunset, the 
plague-staying angel leaning from the roof toward 
the city, and theold bridge, bordered with dilapidated 
statues, leading to it across the Tiber. 

As we rode away in the early morning, with the 
sun shining across the Campagna, exclaiming as 
we recognized perhaps for the last time some familiar 
dome or spire or arch in our rapid flight, my heart 
clutched,—figuratively speaking,—at every landmark, 
as if it would check or at least retard our departure. 
But everything comes to an end, visits to Rome not 
excepted, and I reluctantly turned my thoughts for- 
ward. Mary W. PLumMMer. 


THE SEPTEMBER HEAVENS. 


Tue September moon fulls on the 28th at 7h. 59m. a. 
m. She makes a close conjunction with Neptune on 
the 5th at 10h. a. m., being 31’ north. She is in con- 
junction with Saturn on the 12th,a day and a half 
before her change, at 11h. 29m. p. m., being 3° 337 
north. She makes her nearest approach to Mercury 
on the 15th, when nearly a two-days-old crescent, at 
6h. 37m. p. m., being 3° 70’ north. Our satellite is in 
conjunction with Uranus on the 16th at 5h. 28m. p. 
m., being 3° 50’ north. She is in conjunction with 
Venus on the 17th at 11h. 46m. p. m., being 6° 12’ 
north. The three-days-old crescent and the evening 
star form a celestial picture that, though oft renewed, 
never ceases to delight the observer. The moon is 
in conjunction with Mars on the 21st at 5h.2m. p. m., 
being 1° 41’ north. She is in conjunction with Jupi- 
ter on the 24th at Oh. 57m. a. m., being 2° 45’ south. 

The sun rises on the Ist at 5h. 11m. a. m. and sets 
at 6h. 19m. p. m. making the length of the day 13h 
8m. The sun rises on the 30th at 5h. 41m. a. m. and 
sets at 5h. 29m. p. m., making the length of the day 
1lh.48m. The decrease in the length of the day 
during the month is lh. 22m. The decrease in the 
morning is 31m. and in the evening 51m. The day 
at the close of the month is 3h. 25m. shorter than it 
was at the time of the summer solstice. 

The sun’s declination on the Ist is 8° 8’ north. 
On the 30th it is 2° 58’ south. The autumnal equi- 
nox occurs on the 22d, when the sun crosses the 
equator and is in southern declination. The sun is, 
therefore, 11° 28’ farther south than he was at the 
beginning of the month. 

The September full moon, being the full moon 
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that occurs nearest the autumnal equinox, is called 
the harvest moon, a celestial phenomenon that all ob- 
servers of the times and seasons agree in admiring as 
the crowning glory of the autumnal evenings. The 
average difference in the daily rising and setting of 
the moon is fifty-one minutes, the same as that of her 
passage over the meridian. The actual difference in 
the daily rising of the moon is subject to great varia- 
tions on account of the moon’s changes in declination 
and the inequalities of her motion in right ascension. 
In the latitude of New York it may be twenty-three 
minutes and it may be one hour seventeen minutes. 
The variation is greater in higher latitudes. The va- 
riations attract the most attention when they occur 
at the time of full moon. When the retardation is 
the least possible the moon rises soon after sunset at 
nearly the same time for several successive evenings. 
The September moon this year fulls about six days 
after the autumnal equinox, when the sun enters Li- 
bra. The full moon is always opposite the sun, and 
is, therefore, in the sign Aries opposite Libra. When 
the moon is in Aries under these conditions she 
is in that portion of the ecliptic that makes a 
small angle with the eastern horizon, seeming, as it 
were, to coast along from night to night and appear 
in the east soon after the sun disappears in the west. 
In the latitude of Providence the moon rises for four 
consecutive evenings after full moon with an average 
difference of 30m. Observers in the days of old did 
not fail to notice this delightful phase of the Septem- 
ber full moon. They did not understand the reason 
for its annual occurrence, but, with the poetic tem- 
perament and simple Christian faith that character- 
ized the earlier students of the stars, they called the 
charming phenomenon the harvest moon. Their 
faith was firm that by a direct interposition of divine 
Providence the moon rose night after night at nearly 
the sametime during the season of harvest to lengthen 
the day and assist the husbandman in garnering the 
fruits of the earth. Men have grown wiser, and 
clearly understand that a harvest moon is inevitable 
every year, and that it has no connection with the 
fruition of vegetation in this belt of the earth’s domain 
but they reverently retain the name made classic by 
the sacred associations of the past. 

No month of all the year is more lavish in the 
bestowal of gifts for the enjoyment of the earth-born 
race than September. She sits like a queen enthron- 
ed, while heaped up before her are the abundant 
harvests, the fruits and flowers elaborated by the 
sovereign power of the great central star that rules 
the solar scheme. Three beautiful planets will be 
gems in the September evenings. Venus, fairest in 
the spangled host, will reach her greatest distance 
from the sun, and turn her steps towards him with 
flying feet. Jupiter will be near the meridian when 
Venus sets, pursuing his path with stately grace, and 
Mars, growing dim, will hasten to meet Jupiter. The 
September sky will be alive with clustering constella- 
tions that shine with renewed lustre in the crisp and 
pure autumnal atmosphere. Among them may be 
noted the great square of Pegasus rising in the east, 
and low down in the northeast is the lovely cluster 
of the Pleiades. The three stars Arcturus, Vega, and 


Capella, known as the northern brilliants, are speci- 
ally worthy of observation, for they are all visible, 
and opinions differ as to which is the brightest of the 

trio. On September 8 at nine o’clock Arcturus is the 
brilliant red star near the northwest horizon, Vega, 
the superb star high in the north, not far west of the- 
meridian, and Capella will be found in the northeast 
outshining its neighbors, The three stars form to-. 
gether an irregular triangle. On September 23 at 
eight o’clock the stars will be in the same position, 

But planets and stars will lose their lustre when, at 

the close of the month, the rounded orb of the har. 
vest moon looms above the eastern horizon as the sun 

sinks belows the western, and “ seated in her silver 

car,” rises slowly to the zenith, putting out the smaller 
stare, flooding the sleeping earth with silvery light, 

casting weird shadows over the landscape, and paint 

ing, wherever moonbeams rest, pictures of ineffable 

loveliness that mortal pencil can never reproduce—. 
Providence Journal. 


THE EARLIEST OF THE SPRING FLOWERS. 


How have we hypercritical sticklers for truth stum-- 
bled upon that shy “yellow violet” of Bryant's 
verse! He apostrophizes it as the avant-courriére of 
spring : 
“Of all its train the hands of Spring 
First plant thee in the watery mould.” 

No; of all her train the first flower that is planted 
in the watery mould by the hands of Spring is the 
skunk-cabbage, and the bees know it and gather 


sweets from it even though the poets do not. Butif — 


the too fastidious must needs rule out this plebeian 
of the bog simply because he does not appear to ad- 
vantage in a buttonhole, what then? What a brood 
of wood blooms stand ready to look down on him as 
they usurp his place! The incomparable arbutns,. 
darling of the mould; the airy rue-anemone; the 
wind-flower, with its pink and white saucers or droop-' 
ing bells; the rock-flower—a tiny white boutonnidre: 
in itself; the liverwort ; the downy dwarf everlast- 
ing ; the bloodroot, with ruddy pulse; the squirrel 
corn, redolent of hyacinth; the coltsfoot, with its 
ginger roots, and the pale, spring beauty, to say noth- 
ing of the whitler-flower and dandelion. Which one 
shall wear the stolen pennant? What change of 
heart has now come over our beloved poet of the vie 
let? What is the testimony of his later years in his 
“ Winter Piece,” as he seeks for the first heralds of 
spring ? ; 
“ Lodged in a sunny cleft 

Where the cold breezes come not,-blooms alone 

The little wind-flower, whose just opened eye 

Is blue as the spring heaven it gazes at— 

Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 

With unexpected beauty, for the time 

Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.” 

There is no“ yellow violet” here; but as the 

“ wind-flower” is never “blue” and the hepatica. 
often is, it was, of course, the latter flower that really _ 
“blossomed alone” amid these lingering snows— 
William Hamilton Gibson, in Harper’s Magazine. 


Tue universe is kept by God, an everlasting: 
school. 
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WORK IN PRISONS AND POLICE COURTS. 


Work amongst women in prisons and police courts 
led to one of the best discussions that has taken 
place in the London Women’s Yearly Meeting for 
many years, proving how active an interest is felt in 
the subject by Women Friends. 

Elizabeth Cadbury told of the work in Birming- 
ham amongst women brought up at the police courts. 
The magistrates were often glad to hand a first of- 
fender over to a lady’s care, or by attending at the 
court she could help those evidently wronged or not 
needing imprisonment. The work going on, and the 
influence of Board Schools, were beginning to make 
a great difference in the number of prisoners for fel- 
ony, also of stray girls and children. 

Mary Edmundson said that in Dublin theirs was 

emphatically prison-gate work, as they were not al- 
lowed to enter the prisons. They had difficulties 
searcely understood in England and Scotland, from 
the prisoners being mostly Roman Catholics. 
Though many are at first very inefficient, various in- 
dustries are vigorously conducted. They take in 
washing for the poor at sixpence a dozen, patch old 
clothes, make linen buttons, rag carpets, chamois- 
leather gloves, and have lately introduced the manu- 
facture of Indian rugs. The women are always paid 
for their work, and the mission is partly self-support- 
ing. Many of the women have become thoroughly 
teformed, and entered situations or emigrated to Can- 
ada. 


Margaret Irwin said that the Women’s Temper- 
ance Association in Manchester had been much 
revived by the appointing of a woman missionary to 
visit the police courts. The magistrates prefer send- 
ing a girl to a Home than to prison, and 494 women 
and girls, who would otherwise have been imprisoned, 
have been handed over to her care. She follows them 
up,and many turn out well. The work in police 
courts is even more hopeful than the prison-gate 
mission, as it prevents the women from ever getting 
into prison. 

Ruth Murray, from New England, said that it was 
only after much agitation by women in America that 
police matrons were arranged for. They had proved 
Sgreat blessing, but were not yet universal. The 
matron had to come to the women immediately on 
arrest, and she tried to find out their previous life 
and help them. They were often sent back to her 
care to go to the rescue home instead of to prison. 

poor woman whom they had rescued, after she 
had been as despairing of herself as others had been 
of her, exclaimed most touchingly: “Don’t you 
ever give anybody up.” 

Hannah Whitall Smith, of Philadelphia, said the 
employment of police matrons in America arose from 
&member of the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
Perance Union going to the magistrates to plead for 
it. They objected. She was persistent. “Come 
and do it yourself then,” they said at last, little think- 
ing that the frail lady before them would accept their 
challenge. But that gentle, dauntless woman was a 
match for them and for thecriminals too. The mag- 

were incredulous at her success. “ Wait till 


old Sal comes,” they said ; “ it takes four policemen 
to carry her, and how will you manage then?” As 
usual, it was not long till old Sal came. The lady, 
who found her fiercely cowering in a corner, more 
like a wild beast than a woman, went quietly up to 
her, and in the bright, gentle, loving tones to which 
the poor creature had long been a stranger, said, 
“ Now, my sister, you’ve a grand chance to help other 
women,” and quietly and clearly explained to her 
that no man should touch her if she would only be- 
have well, and that the employment of prison ma- 
trons and better treatment for other women prison- 
ers depended upon her conduct. “I will be good 
with you,” sobbed old Sal. “ Now let us make you 
look a bit nice before you go to the gentlemen,” said 
the lady, and she found her water to wash her face 
and hands, and pinned her rags tidily together, and 
did her hair with her own hair-pins, till Sal felt as 
well as looked more respectable than she had done 
for many a day. Then as the two women went 
quietly in together, the magistrates exclaimed, “ Mrs. 
Barnett, you have conquered; if a police matron ef- 
fects such changes, the sooner they are universally 
employed the better.”—Friends’ Review. 


THE ETHICS OF WORRY. 
Ture is a good as well as an ill way of using all the 
faculties with which we human beings are endowed ; 
it is for us to try to discern the best way in which to 
cultivate or train the propensities which we find ac- 
tive within us. 

There is probably no more common trait among 
us than the tendency to worry. When things ap- 
pear to be going wrong, upside down, at variance 
with intention and desire, human nature would not 
be human nature did it not worry. Let one be as 
systematic, careful, and provident as one may, 
there will be times when something will occur to 
make them go awry, and whenever they are going 
“ helter skelter ” those who feel the responsibility of 
the work will be conscious of that feeling denomi- 
nated “ worry.” 

Some one launched an ethical arrow against 
worrying, and it has been shot into and pulled out 
of more sore hearts than you and I can count. Now 
I believe in worrying. I never knew aman or wo- 
man of any account who did not worry. 

Worry does not necessarily, to my mind, mean 
the same as fretting. The true, deep, sad-hearted 
anxiety, toward which my warm sympathy is reach- 
ing, does not find voice in petty, never-ending com- 
plaints and murmurings. It is the anxiety of mind 
common to responsibility, which desires to conduct 
everything in the best and most nearly right manner, 
and is induced by perplexities and cares. 

It is true that it may not be the highest mental 
condition, but our humanity is imperfect, and un- 
able to always compass the best ways and the best 
means. We would none of us be willing to be in- 
sensible to life’s perplexities, trials, and responsibili- 
ties, so let us recognize them as trial and perplexi- 
ties, and facing them thus squarely, calling them by 
their true names, we may gain strength the better to 
bear them without the added sense of self-reproach 
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and guilt, and worrying the more because we worry. 

Those who best bear the confusion, the state of 
intermingled good and ill that fills this earthly life, 
are those who feel the inharmony most keenly be- 
cause they know more or less perfectly how things 
should be. But these are they who have deeper in- 
sight and broader vision, have greater patience with 
the imperfections, and clinging closely to their ideal, 
struggle bravely toward its final realization. 

The proper use; then, of worry, is to realize when 
things are wrong, and to care enough about it to try 
to make them go right—to remedy them, and do 
better next time. It is an incentive to progress, to 
advancement, and should be used thus only, as an 
encourager and strengthener. 

Every individual soul of us desires, craves, longs 
for sympathy, for love. The expression of “ worry” 
is very often not only an expression of anxiety or 
discouragement, but an effort to draw forth sym- 
pathy and encouragement or appreciation ; and al- 
though this may be a form of weakness, we are all 
weak, to some extent, arid should be able and willing 
(within reason) to respond to the call freely and 
cordially. 

It is well for us to remember that there is a help- 
ful giving and a helpful receiving. No one should, 
no one can, live to himself alone. Every breath of 
life ie a gift, a receiving. Every true and loving im- 
pulse, every pure and noble purpose and aim is born 
in us from a breath of the Divine Impulse. Every 
strong and noble life is given and sustained from day 
to day by the Divine Giver of all good. 

We should one and all be anxious to know and 
do the will of the Father; that is, to develop within 
ourselyes and express in our daily lives the best to 
which we can attain. We may worry just enough to 
keep us faithful to our best endeavors, but not 
enough to lessen, or weaken, or belittle them or our- 
selves. And as we are all but parts of one eternal 
plan, what love, and sympathy and sustaining help- 
fulness do we not owe each other in the name of the 
Father to whom we all belong, in honor of our great 
and universal Paternity ?—M. F., in the Advocate and 
Guardian. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THouGH there is so general a failure of fruit of all sorts, 
there are still some apples on trees in sheltered situations. 
We hear of a tree at West Chester, a Booz, (or Boozy), ina 
private yard in the town, which is loaded this year, the 
yield being estimated at thirty bushels. At the meeting 
of the Solebury Farmers’ Club, (Bucks county, Pa.), last 

week, Watson Kenderdine brought two varieties of apples, 

the Perter and Townsend, and John S. Williams a basket 

of fine pears,.and Judge Richard Watson, by way of en- 

couragement to the effort.to get up a good Club exhibit for 

the county. fair at Doylestown, said that on his ride to the 

meeting, he had seen a number of trees loaded with apples, 

and nowhere this year had he seen such fine fruit as that 

‘before him. 

—In Chicago, as to the'smoke question, it is asserted that 
within five months 825 chimneys have been compelled to 
stop smoking; ot their owners 325 have been prosecuted | 
and 65 stubborn and unrepentant individuals have been 
fined $50 apiece. Every railroad that enters the city save 


one has put smoke-consumers on its locomotives, and the 
towing companies have treated their tugs in the same man- 
ner.— Exchange. 

“George W. Winfield. of this place,” says a recent issue 
of the Winfield (Kan.) Courier, “is the largest shipper of 
cattle in the United States. Last year he shipped 14,000 to 
Chicago, and this year up to the present time he has ship- 
ped 6,000 head, and has 9,000 more in possession to ship 
Last week he shipped 120 car loads, and this week he 
bought 2,400 head in one herd for $58,000.” 

—The Electric Light is a great convenience to vessels 
passing through the Suez canal. When they are provided 
with these lights, under certain regulations, they are al- 
lowed to pass through at night. Three hundred and nine. 
ty-four vessels availed themselves of the privilege in 1887; 
the number had increased to 1,611 in 1888, and reached 
2,445 last year. Vessels using the electric light pas 
through the canal in 224 hours. The time of passage in 
1886 was 36 hours, and has been gradually reduced. The 
fastest recorded passage is 143 hours.— Exchange. 

—The population of London can be best estimated by 
the not generally known fact that it is greater than that of 
Norway and Sweden combined. 

—Medora W. Gould, daughter of East Dedham’s colored 
naval veteran, William B. Gould, has received and accepted 
a position as teacher of drawing at Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, Va. 

—An innovation has been introduced into the railway 
stations of the Paris-Mediterranean system. Upto now the 
public has not been allowed on the platforms to see friends 
off, but now the authorities of that line have issued tickets 
entitling the holders to remain on the platform for an hour 
before the departure of each train, So greatly is this ap- 
preciated that every day 500 or 600 of these tickets are sold 
at the Gare de Lyon.— Exchange. 

—An Indian Research and Aid Society has been formed 
at Ottawa, Canada, under the patronage of the Governor 
General. The object of the society is to promote the wel- 
fare of the Indians, to guard their interests, to preserve 
their history, traditions, folk-lore, and to diffuse informa- 
tion with a view to creating a more general interest in their 
progress. A monthly journal is to be published, containing 
papers of an ethnological, philological, and archzological 
character. The Mohawk chief, J. B. Brant, is a member 
of the council.— The American. 


—“T notice one thing,” says an observant manufacturer, 
“and that is that hard wood logs, especially oak, that have 
been placed in the water immediately after cutting, and 
allowed to thoroughly soak, make brighter lumber, with 
less tendency to sap stain, than that from logs that are left 
on the ground for several months. I find, also, that if 
green logs are sawed immediately after cutting, and the 
lumber is thoroughly steamed preparatory to placing it in 
the dry kiln, the same results will be obtained, greatly 
enhancing the value of the lumber for fine finishing pur- 
poses.” 

—According to a writer who has taken the trouble to 
hunt up the statistics of this branch of business, there are 
in use now throughout the world 2,500,000 miles of tele- 
graph wire,—enough to surround the world with 100 
strands. Of the sum total of lines, those of the United 
States constitute a little more than 30 per cent.; and our 
mileage is increasing more rapidly than that of any other 


country on the globe. Sixty-one per cent. of the telegraph — 


lines of the world are owned and operated by governments. 
—Christian Register. 

—tThe editors of Nature (London), on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment of the magazine, 
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| fake occasion to review the progress of science during that 


of years. In the physical sciences, the development 


“of the atomic theory and the establishment of a connection 
~ between the theories of electricity and light have been the 
3 gain achievements ; in chemistry, the proclamation of the 
- periodic law of the elements and the development of organic 


ghemistry ; in astronomy, the development of the spectro- 


_ geope, the use of photography, and the extension of the 


nebular hypothesis; in biology, the firm establishment of 


ie the Darwinian doctrine, the development of the study of 


bacteria, and, later, the effort to determine the position of 
the Lamarckian principle,—have been the main features; 
in botany, the key-note has been the study of protoplasm 
and cell-life; in geology; the greatest advance has been 
in the application of the microscope and the study of rock 
structure.—Christian Register. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CALIFORNIA has just celebrated the 40th anniversary of it 
admission to the Union as a State. 


CONSERVATIVE estimates of the cotton crop for this 
year make it the largest and most valuable ever grown, 
notwithstanding falling prices. Its value is estimated at 
$337,500,000, the greater part of which will be distributed 
in a few Southern States greatly in need of the money. 

Members of the engineering staff of the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal construction corps report progress in the great project. 
The company has purchased the plant of the American 
Dredging Company which had been doing the work on the 
abandoned Panama Canal. 

THE offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in 
Altoona, were struck by lightning on the morning of the 
8th. The building was nearly destroyed by the fire which 
followed, and valuable records were ruined. 

Henry Parry Lippon, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, died suddenly on the 9th. His death was a 
surprise to the public, the fact of his serious illness not 
having been very generally known. By his intimate 
friends, however, the fatal termination of his malady had 
for some time past been anticipated. His sufferings for 


months had been incessant. He was a victim of neuralgia ‘ 


in its worst form, and the end came when the disease 
reached the heart. Canon Liddon was accounted the great- 
est pulpit orator of the English Church. He was born in 
1829, and was a student of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1850. In 1866 he delivered his celebrated 


Bampton Lectures “On the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” of 


which more than ten editions have since been published. 
He was the author also of a number of small works. He 


was, however, chiefly influential through his sermons, 
Which profoundly affected the course of religious thought | 


in England, 


NOTICES. 


*se Meetings at Spruce street are now resumed at the 
usual times. 





*.* The Burlington First-day School Union will meet 
at Upper Springfield, Seventh day, Ninth month 13, at 10.30 
4m. All interested in the work cordially invited. Car- 
Tiages will meet the morning train at Jobstown. 
Wm. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. BLAcK, Clerks. 





*s* The next meeting of the Salem First-day School 
m will be held at Mullica Hill, on the second Seventh- 
of the Ninth month (13th), at 10 o’clock a. m. 

© following questions have been selected for discus- 
during the meeting: 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





1st. How to get more of our people to feel and take an 


interest in the teachers’ meetings. 


2d. What is the aim of First-day Schools? 

All those interested are invited to attend. 
RICHMAN COLES, } Clerks 
RACHEL LIVEZEY, Fi 





*,* First-day School Unions.in Ninth month occur as 
follows : 
13 Salem, N. J. 
27 Bucks, Pa. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 





*,* Circular Meetings in Ninth month occur as follows.: 
28 Warrington, Pa. 





*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month occur as fol- 
lows: 
15 Illinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, Iu. 
27 Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
29 Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, O. 
Canada Half-Year’s Meeting, Yonge St., Ont. 





*,* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
will meet at Race street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 
Seventh-day, Ninth month 20th, 1890, at 11 a. m. 

JaMEs H. ATKINSON, | Clerks 
ANNIE C. DORLAND, i 





*,* A Conference on the subject of Temperance under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Goshen, on First-day, 
Ninth month 21st, 1890, at 2.30 p. m. 

Friends and others interested are cordially invited. 

Mary MCALLISTER, Clerk. 





*,* First-day Evening Meetings recommence to-morrow 
at 7.30 p. m., and are held this month at Girard Avenue 
meeting-house. 


Friends’ Almanac for 1891.—All corrections needed should 
be forwarded at once, and not months hence (when too late), 
as it should be issued early in the fall, to reach Friends at 
Yearly Meeting time. The work does not meet expenses, 
and being issued for the benefit of Friends, they should feel 
sufficient interest to send whatever information will pro- 
mote its being correct, to 

FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 





Absolutely Pure, 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in Ieaven 
g strength.—U. S. Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889.’ . 














™a” BOY AND GIRL °™™ 
What shall we have them taught and where? 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 


—or— 


BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 


917-919 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS. 


MORNING, APTERNOON, AND NIGHT SESSIONS. 


Opening day September 2d, 1890. Eleven hundred and 
forty-one (1,141) separate students last year. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 

















































Our students uniformly bear testimony in favor of the 
utility and practicability of the course of instruction, the 
skill and devotion of the Faculty, and earnestness of ef- 
fort and the general success attending the same in promot- 
ing their interests after leaving College. 


No trouble and no charge made to anyone for supply- 
ing Book-keepers, Cashiers, Salesmen, Stenographic Clerks, 
or General Assistants in the Counting House. Business 
men may expect more of graduates this year than before, 
as the STANDARD FOR GRADUATION HAS BEEN 
RAISED. 





Peirce College Writing Slips and Real Business Forms, 
by Professor A. P. Root, for HOME PRACTICE, one dol- 
lar a set, postage prepaid. 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Graduating Exer- 
cises including addresses by President Reed, of Dickinson 
‘ ee and Bishop Foss, etc., sent when requested. Ad- 
ress 
Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Ph. D., 
Principal and Founder. 








O those interested in Home Furnish- 

ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


A PURE AND PERFECT SOAP 


FOR BABIES. 
L. M. ELKINTON’S PALM. 


Palm Toilet Soap, Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 

Palm Toilet Soap, old dry Blocks, $1.00 per dozen. 

Palm Toilet Soap, in Bars, 20 cents per pound. 

On receipt of $2 we will deliver by mail or 
express, One Dozen of our Pressed Cakes Palm 
Toilet Soap to any part of the United States. 
When buying from this advertisement please 
mention Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, MANUFACTURER, 
532 St. John Street, Philadelphia, a. 
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GEORGE W. HANCOOK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan on MornreaGas 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS agp 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


No. 717 Walnut Stree’ 
Orricss { Fordeth & ote = ll 





7 awed Per Cent. Denver, Colorado, First 
Mortgage Loans. 


INTEREST PAID AT THE GIRARD LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO., OF PHILAD’A, 


For sale by 


BENJ. H. SMITH, 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
406 Girard Builtng, - Broad and Chosma h 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 


412 Drexel Building, Philad’a, 
CONARD & FORSYTHE, - GENERAL AGENTS, 


OFFERS Guaranteed Mortgages 
Gj} PER CENT. Debenture a 


Secured on improved lands near Dallas, Texas, 
in one of the best Cotton, Corn, and Cattle Sections 
of the Union. 

Interest semi-annual; payable at any Bank. 
Send for new pamphlet. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE I8S——— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
micas | 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted excli- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found im the 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed i 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere om similar qual 
ties of goods. 
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